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evolution. 


“ Wat, THEREFORE, GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER, LET NOT Man PUT ASUNDER.” 
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THE PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 


- iinenie 
I wish I had a dozen pairs 
OF nands this very minute; 
I'd soon put all these things to righte— 
‘The very deuce is in it. 


Here’s a big washing to be done, 
One pair of hands to do it— 

sheets, shirts and stockings, coats and pante— 
How will I e’er get through it 4 


Dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday, 

And baby cross as he can live— 
He’s always so on Monday. 


And there’s the cream. ‘tis getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning, 

And here’s Bob wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning? 


Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
Oh dear ! the baby’s waking! 


Oh dear! if P—— comes home, 
And finds things in this bother, 

He'll just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother. 


How nice her kitchen used to be, 
Her dinner always ready 

Exactly when the dinner bell rung— 
Hush, hush, dear little Freddy. 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking— 

They say that hasty words from wives 
Set sdber men to drinking. 


Now isn’t that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning, 
Because a weary, half-sick wife 
Can’t always smile so winning? 


When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble ; 

Had clothes and pocket money too, 
And hours of leisure double. 


I never dreamed of such a fate, 
When I, a lass / was courted— 


and scrub generally, doing the work of six, 


For the sake of being supported. 
Mrs. F. D.\Gaan. 





CHRYSOLITE. 


There are some days that die not out, 
Nor after by reflection’s power, 

Whose converse calm, whose words devout, 
Forever rest, the spirit’s dower. 


And they are days when drops a veil— 
A mist upon the distance past, 

And while we say to peace—‘‘All hail!” 
We hope that always it shall last. 


Times when the troubles of the heart 
Are hushed—as winds were hushed that day— 
budding hopes begin to start, ; 
those green hedgerows on our way. 


When all within and all around, 
Like hues on that sweet landscape blend, 
And nature’s hand has made to sound 
The heart-strings that her touch attend. 


Suan Inervow, | 





ONE OF THE CHARITIES OF BROOKLYN. 


It was a bright winter afternoon when I 
turned out of Fulton street Brooklyn, where 
great heaps of filth covered snow lay slowly 
wasting in the mild February air, and began 
to climb steep Columbia street that leadeth to 
the “ Heights.” The snow lay packed there 
very firmly yet after our memorable storm, 
and the boys were having a glorious time 
coasting down on their sleds, in the centre of 
the icy track. They flew past me like so many 
shuttle cocks, in every conceivable posture— 
sitting, lying upon their faces, sprawling about 
in the most comical attitudes, and gaining in 
speed as they neared the bottom of the abrupt 
hill, until I almost held my breath lest I 
should see some one of them dashed to pieces 
by collision with the innumerable vehicles 
that filled the great thoroughfare to the ferry. 
But the “ sweet little cherub who sits up aloft” 
appeared to have them in his special care and 
keeping; and feeling that if they must break 
their bones and smash their reckless young 
heads, I could not prevent the catastrophe, [ 
wended on in search of Poplar street, which I 
found termimating in aboard fence. 61 was 
the number I wanted; and 61 I soon learned 
was appended to a small drinking shop. After 
a moment of bewilderment I recollected that 
the confusion of numbers, in the city of 
churches, is equal to the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, sol kept on and a few steps brought 
me to a plain Quaker looking building painted 
drab, and bearing on the door the words “ Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and Newsboys’ Home.” In a 
moment I was admitted to a small office un- 
carpeted, and containing a desk and a few 
chairs, where a gentleman with flowing beard 
and a peculiarly pleasant smile, rose to receive 
me. 

“Was Mr. Lawrence in?” I inquired, “ No 
Mr. Lawrence was not in, but if I would be 
seated a few moments he would answer my 
questions, and give me all the information I 
desired.” There were three girls in the office, 
and a lad of sixteen. Two of the girls wanted 
places as house servants, and were promised 
aid in securing them. ‘The third came forward 
with a bright face. 

“Tve engaged with Mrs. — —, sir,” said she, 
“T he lady liked my recommendations, and so 
she decided to take me.” 

‘I thought she carried a good recommenda- 
tion in her pleasant looks, and bonny brown 
eyes. She was evidently one of those deft 
handed, quick stepping, light hearted domes- 
tics, that constitutes the perfect treasure “ of 


‘} a quiet household.” 


The superintendent crossed her off his little 
note book with a half sigh of relief as if thak- 
ful there was one less to provide for. 

When she was gone he turned his attention 
to the youth, who 1epresented that he wished 
to go with & company of boys the society was’ 


ee 


soon to send out West, and find work on a 
farm. It was cheering to hear him say he 
was sick of the city, and preferred hard labor 
in the country, to the hand-to-mouth make- 
shift existance of the town. The superintend- 
ent addressed to him a few clear, intelligent 
business-like questions that drew out the fact 
that he had floated about a good deal, and had 
been employed among other places, in a 
saloon, 

“ Did you learn to drink ?” inquired he. 

“No” said the lad and his fresh gkin, and 
clear eyes confirmed the truth of his words, 
“the Doctor said it would be bad for me.” 

“It is bad for anybody” was the quiet reply. 
There was no attempt at moralizing, but those 
few words, I felt sure, had more effect than a 
homily. 

The youth went away, cheered by a de- 
finite promise that all should be done that well 
could be to gratify the sensible wish of his 
heart, and the superintendent (Mr. Webster, I 
think they called him) was ready to lend ear 
to me and patiently to answer all my ques- 
tions. 

The plain “sober suited” house was pur- 
chased, it seems, some years ago for a news- 
boy’s lodging house, a purpose it still admir- 
ably subserves, while like all other good things 
with a principle of life in them, it has grown 
and expanded to take in the sort of “help” office 
I have already described, by which the house- 
wives of Brooklyn must be greatly comforted 
while the good done in overseeing and aid- 
ing the better class of girls who go out to 
service can scarcely be estimated. A very 
extensive school for instructing girls in the 
art of running sewing machines has also been 
added. 

It always has been, and still is, supported 
by voluntary contributions. Some of the 
financially “heavy men” of Mr. Beecher’s 
church have lent their aid. A few of the 
“pillars” of Dr. Storr's society have helped 
to prop its walls, and Baptist and Methodist 
brothers, with large hearts and ample purses, 
have not withheld their hands from giving. 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtis, the father of Mrs. Bul- 
lard, a man whose wise and discriminating 
spirit of benevolence is well-known to his 
friends, has been a most generous benefactor of 
this admirable institution ; and the whole man- 
agement shows conclusively what an unsecta- 
rian spirit of Christianity can accomplish when 
directed to humanitarian ends. 

The street boys of a great city are an anom- 
alous class peculiar to its civilization. They 
appear to swarm into existence like tadpoles 
in @ pond. Sidney Smith never saw a 
Quaker baby, and imagined it must be fed on 
drab-colored pap. Who ever fancied’ to him 
self the babyhood of a gamin? He is old and 
full of wiles at four years of age, and wrinkled 
and hoary in “tricks that are dark, and ways 
that are vain,” before he reaches ten. He is 
the young Bedouin roaming through the great 
desert of the city. With his perceptive facul- 











of play still unquenched, he is iets 
thetic and the most comical of all 

walk characters. Perfectly irresponsible, unless 
he takes to thieving and the worst viees.of 
child vagrancy, he comes and goes at his own 
free willand pleasure. Nobody knows how 
he spends his days; nobody asks or cares. 
His father is, perhaps, lying drunk in the 
straw of a cellar, his mother, a poor, battered, 
lifeless creature—one of the crazy Janes’ of 
our alleys, probably would not know him 
for her own child across ‘the street. When 
night comes, with an instinct common to dumb 
beasts and to human creatures, the street boy 
secks a shelier. It is then just on the edge of 
the most dangerous time of day that the “home” 
opens its doors and takes a hundred or more 
of these little vagrants into its fold. Each one 
is obliged to bring ten cents to pay for supper, 
breakfast, and lodging ; not a very exhorbi- 
tant hotel-bill one would say, and I should 
judge from all I learned that the fare is ex- 
cellent. On our way to the girl's school we 
passed through the dining-room where Christ- 
mas greens, which still seemed to keep a sug- 
gestion of turkey and “‘fixins,” adorned ‘the 
* walls, Everything was spotlessly clean. As 
a country housewife would say, “the bare 
boards were white enoush to eat from.” We 
could ima: ine the hungry urchins swarming in 
and scenting the good-soup from afar with 
their immense great appetites, ‘so out of all 
proportion to their size ; and we thanked God 
for this feast that is daily spread for the little 
neglected creatures cailed out of the -by-ways, 
and highways of a great city. 

The industrial school for girls is held ina 
long narrow room, notso well ventilated quite | « 
as those of us who think fresh air one of 
heaven's first, best gifts eould wish. It will 


accommodate twenty or thirty machines. 


When weentcred every place was taken and the 
intent faces leaning over the.motley variety of 
work in the buzz and din were young and old. 
There were girlsof twelve or fourteen, and 
dames in spectacles. f 

The very agreeable, sweet-faced young lady | ;.., 
preceptress appeared to have her hands quite} |); 
full, and to enjoy it much. The school opens 
at nine in the morning, and closes at five ‘in 
the afternoon. Those who are too poor to 
pay are taught gratis, Others who are able 
contribute each one dollar, and are privileged 
to remain until they are thoroughly instructed, 


be the timeonger or shorter. Some who are |‘ 
endowed with a mechanical genius can mas-|’ 


ter the little instrument that in its hum and 


clatter isnot quite onranelenl ana Ylendvendd OTe 


yet seems to sing a cheery labor song, in a few 


weeks, Others require months of careful } ‘: 


drilling. 


When fully competent to do all varieties of 
work well, good paying places are 


frequently |’ 
provided for these girls by the institution. A 


skilied operator can earn from five to: twelve 
dollars a week. 

During the two years since, the school was 
first established fifteen hundred poor girlshave 


in this manner been qualified to earn an honest }:egiy 
livelibood. Quietly and unostentationsly-the | square meals 
work has been carried.on. We daresay there |! 


are persons living within a mile of the plain 


building on Poplar street, who.are not aware: ; 


there is such an institution in existence. < . . 


The Children’s Aid Society in New York is |, 
doing a similar work for poor girls, and pluck- 


. On leaving the school my very gentlemanly 
-and courteous guide:took me to the bath-room, 
where the street boys wash off some of the 
marke of outword filth, and, let us hope, too, | 
purge away some inward evils. The dormito- 
ries, with their rows of neat, white beds, were 
very .interesting.... There are three rooms, 
thoroughly well ventilated above and below, 
and admirably supplied with windows: We 
thought, while looking at them, how a fond 
mother. must feel’ who cherishes her little 
brood like the apple of her eye, who counts 
her, darlings every hour she lives, lest one be 
paras tre from her sigli Pert i Rel : the 
t a hundred 
ei aie vagrant, patchy or worse than moth- 
erless heads rest and sleep, as it were, on God's 
Own arm. . 

Above the dormitories is a large and beauti- 
ful |hall, once perhaps, before Brooklyn bad | 
rer from its village state, known as Wil- 

1, where dances were held. It is,fitted 
with a simple gymnastic apparatus, which the 
use in their half-hour of, play before sup- 
per; Some kind gentlemen of taste, who know. 
that neither boy nor man can live “by bread 
alone,” have furnished the walls witha number 
of excellent engravings, Here, after supper, 
the evening school is held. It is taught solely 
by volunteer teachers from the families of 
thoge favored rich people who dwell upon the 
“ Heights.” The names of fashionable young 
_ and lovely young women were told over, , 
are willing (and it. speaks volumes in 
praise) to give up the delights of the 
myst ” or the attractions of, theatre and 
opera occasionally for the purpose of instruct. 
ing those boys. 

During the day-time a mixed school for very 
young children, the poorest picked out of the 
street, is held in the same, place. Clothing is 
provided for them, and they are cared for and 
looked after in many ways. 

Mr. Kirkby is the name of the house super- 
dent, and his wife acts as matron...I saw 
er of them, but heard them highly spoken | 

at. Mr. Lawrence, the genernl superintendent, | 
came in before I left. He is most \genial 
gentleman, and imbued with a spirit of hearty. 
enthusiasm for his work. 

The whole atmosphere of the place breathes 
Pvssragp unmarred by narrow- | 

feeling, and we came away 
plain quakerfied, building, and 

te mee A ad walls, and pros- 










































































poof “truthful James,” I 

idea of what it means. 
“TI can’t bear to live in a jerky sort of way,” 
said Grace, in her pretty, positive little man- 
ner. ‘If the servants all take it into their 
heads to leave, it’s just like a horse car when 
it gets off the track; one never knows when it 
will get on again.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ and there's a good. deal-of 
hard pushing and tugging involved.” “I don’t 
mind the work,” returned Grace. “I rather 
like that. Now that Itake lessons at home 
this winter, I mean to do some of the bed- 
making and dusting for exercise. Mamma 
says when she was young it was a common 
saying that housework is, the healthiest Jsind 
of labor, and I don’t know but it is just the 
same now-a-days, even if we do keepa pack of 
servants.” ~ 

“And you think you would like to do it,”, 
said I, coming in ‘with my little dish of cold 
water. “ But wait till you've tried it awhile 





would come along to interfcre, and I predict 
you would soon be satisfied to see Ann taking 
upon herself your self-imposed tasks,” 

“T need not let them be interfered with un- 
less I choose,” said Grace, in 9. tone. indicat- 
ing what the Rev. Robert Collyer would call 
“ clear grit.” 

“ But how about. your, friends?” I inquired. 
“Would you like to let tle girls see you ina 
pair of old gloves, and ‘with your head tied up 
in a handkerchief dusting: theparlor?” » 

« Indeed, I would!” cried Grace, with spirit. 
“If they liked me any the Jess because they 
happened to catch me doing something useful, 
why, then I should know’ howto prize their 
friendship. I hope my mother has taught mea 
littie independence.” _ 

“If you are not a good, sensible woman, 
Grace,” said I, thoughtfully, “‘it will not be 
your mother’s fault.” 

“phe was standing by .the sitting-room fire 
looking like a picture in her pretty comfort- 
able skating suit of black and scarlet, with a 


cap, and the golden tresses showing: under- 
neath. Her skates were on her arm; she was 
raiting for Bob and a. friend, and her trim 
fittle buttoned boots..seemed fairly to tingle 
with anticipation of the glorious fun in store 
for them. 
“ There is Minnie Thayer ringing now,” said 


bones Bab is, . ‘Dm afraid the ice will be cut. up 
‘before we get ‘tothe pond.”» .. 

The door opened and Miss Thayer walked 
in, and came shivering up to the fire. She was 
not @ pretty girl, but stylish, if anybody knows 
what that means; I am sure I don’t, unless it 


and graces. She was dressed like any other 


of hair rolling down the back ‘of ‘her 


| bead ; a low neck sacque, a necklace, gewgaws.. 


and bows, and a pair of long gold earrings. I. 
don’t remember the rest of the costume.” ‘The’ 


;  U dotad teaabdrenghesinaatiespshesan: 


these girls rig at once. 
“0,” said:she, holding out her hands, that 
, were squeezed into kid gloves at least a 


wer | too small, “how awful cold it is to-day. 
ast | was awful sick yesterday, and ‘mother didn’t 


t me to come; “but Tknew you'and Bob 
vet beast th Pe ta oh ol 








: [elegant day,, and the 


is perfectly 


and it has got to be an old story. Thitgs® 


pert red wing stickingup .in. front. of. ber » 


she, asthe door-bell tingled, “ What a lazy-. 


is used to describe a bundle of artificial airs .. 
fashionable idiot of the time, with an untidy | 
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= 
splendid. Jenny Fink. says’ we shall’ have 
8 lovely time.” ‘She ran oh with her conver-' 
sation thickly peppered with “ awfuls,” and 
“elegants,” and “ perfectly splendids,” util 
she was forced to stop for want of breath. 
“ Where is your shawl to wrap up in when 





you come offthe ice ?” said I, in my abrapt, old” 


* maidish way glancing at the slender thing that 
looked as if she would snap in two in the 
middle. 

“O,I can’t bear to carry a shawl round 
with me; mother is always preaching about 
shawls and wraps; but, of course, a girl don’t 
want to bundle herself up to-look like ‘a .sau- 
sage.” Then with another little shiver she 
got nearer to the fire. 

“No, of course she don’t,” said 1, with sup- 
pressed indignation! She’d be cheating the 
grave-yard. Minnie Thayer I have known you 
ever since you were a baby (this is the formula 
people are apt to use when they wish to give 
a piece of their mind,) and I must say that a 
delicate girl like you, who goes half clad 
for the sake of fashion in bitter winter weather, 
deserves to be spanked. Didn’t you confess 
that you were sick in bed yesterday, and don’t 
I know you are complaining half the time 
with neuralgia and sore throat, and the Lord 
knows what? and then to come out with the 
mercury at zero, with your neck exposed, and 
a little hat kited up on the top of your hair as 
if chains and gewgaws, and blue sashes and 
gold earrings, were going to put any vital heat 
into your body.” 

Minnie looked half scared, and Grace 
laughed a little, and said, “now auntie has 
got after you on her hobby and you need ex- 
pect no mercy.” 

I looked ‘at Minnie sternly and inquired, 
“ what kind of stockings do you wear'?” 

“Cotton,” she answered, with a feeble 
smile. 

“Fleece lined?” She shook her head. 
“ Humph, the same as you wear in summer.” 
I persisted, determined to find out how this 
bundle of. pains and aches was done up. 
“Come now,” said I in my relentlessness, “I 
want to know what your under-gear is made 
of.” 

“ Cotton,” again came somewhat Téluctant- 
ly from Minnie’s lips. “ Mother lias always 
wanted me to wear flannel, but I Hate the 
feeling.” 

“ Cotton undergarments trimmed with fluted 
ruffies,” I said grimly, “ for protection against 
the cold ‘wind of the skating’ pond. ° “You 
might aswell be dressed in the Costume of that’ 
Mexican officer whose regimentals‘ consisted 
of a pair of spurs. There are -your feet’ 
squeezed into boots so small as to prevent any 
natural circulation of the blood. ‘They will 
feel like clods of ice after you havé been’ out 
half an hour. Vanity, it used to be said. kept 

people’s feelings warm, but it wont stave off the 
consumption, pneumonia, and bronchitis. If, 
you refuse to take care of the body the Lord | 
has given you, it is absolute suicide. Your 
mother ought to shut you up until you are will- 
ing to pay some attention to your health. If 
you don’t die out right, you'll breakdown as 
so many of ‘our girls do, and bectitie’ #' poor, 

‘miserable, good-for-nothing invalid ‘with your 
back-bone gone into jelly, and ‘no ‘heart; dr 
liver, or lungs to speak of; and therf somebody | 
will have to take Care of you, and ‘you WilPbhe's 
drag and biirden on your friends and 4 thiséry 
to yourself.” 





. 





~ As T finished my “pereoration, which was 
‘prompted by a -spirit of ‘wrath, not nice in its 
choice of words, or in its home truths, 
T grimly motioned Minnie to follow me up 
stairs, ‘and having reduced her to a non-re-° 
sistant, I clothed her decently, as a Christian 
-girl should ‘be clothed, from my own store of 
garments, and sent her forth, if not in her 
right mind, at least with gomething to re- 
member which I hope will bear fruit and te 
shown in works mete for repentance. 
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SLANDERS AGAINST WOMEN. 


Br & 


We find in the 7ribune of January 26th, 
1871, an article entitled “The Needs of Wo- 
men,” wherein the author assumes that the 
reason of the unwillingness of American girls 
for household service is owing to the superci- 
lious treatment accorded them by their mis- 
tresses. The article would have escaped 
notice but for the peculiar animus pervading 
it. 

As usual in articles of this kind, the writer 
starts with a misrepresentation. He says: 
“The mistresses of households rarely com- 
plain that their husbands are too poor or too 
niggardly to provide them with needful help, 

etc.” How does he know they do not com- 
plain? “Is he in the confidence of all the 
mistresses Of all the households of our land? 
Now I, being a woman, with a woman’s 
opportunities of judging of the matter, affirm 
the reverse of this to be:true; that many hus- 


in the management of their houses, far éx- 
ceeding the strength and skill of the wife, and 
the untrained muscle of the one servant which 
he tells her is all the help he can afford her; 
and not only this but the wife is often tram- 
meled in her choice of help, I know of one 
woman who, tried beyond endurance by the 
insufficiency and impertinence of her help, 
attempted to« discharge’ her. The husband 
interfered and told the girl, in the presence of 
his wife, to remain, that so long’ ‘as' she gave 
satisfaction to him and his children she could 
stay, paying no regard whatever to the mis- 
tress of the;house; _ 

It is true this might have been one of those 
rare cases admitted. by the Tribune oracle as 
sometimes oceurring, where the master of the 
liouse was “ a little too ki 

The writer then goes on to say that the 
masculine head of the tiouse ustially “treats 
the servant-girl kindly and courteously, keep- 
ing iis distatice rigorously, not v to 
address ‘her without first lifting his hat, etc.” 
Itseems to me tliat; stripping ‘that ‘last’ sen- 


to do; he should treat her civilly, respecting 
her womanhood and her rights as & human 
being; but of her qualifications to perform 
her duties he is no judge, and if he isa man 
of gaod sense he will keep silent on the sub- 
ject, allowing his wife to be the judge of what 
she requires. * 

As to the réasons that keep poor Américan 
girls out of the kitchens of their’ moré fortu- 
nate sisters, they are too tumérots to be all 
of them even hinted at in the limits of a brief 
newspaper article; but chief- among them I 
believe tobe the fact, that being more.con-| 





bands expect and exact a degree of excellence’ 


} tence of hyperbole, he does just what he ought | 


who, thrown dpoi our’ shores, seek the so- 
called menial employments, they shrink from 
the burdens likely to be laid upon them in the 
large majority of homes where help is limited. 
Tn proof of. this I would ask the writer of 
“Needs of Women” if he ever heard of any 
difficulty in the way of a man able and willing 
to pay for what he required, in securing and 
retaining the services of an American woman 
as housekeeper, even’ with the disadvantage 
of “ miadam and her imps of’ daughters up- | 
stairs.” 

The writer goes on to say that there is no 
corresponding hitch on the masculine side of. 
the house; that the employe on the, farm 
feels no degradation, has no fear of insult by 
cleaning stables, digging, etc., and never _sus- 
pects that he lowers himself in the social scale 
by so doing.” 

Without comparing the relative merits of 
the young American man who deliberately 
chooses those employments, all other avenues 
being open to him, and the young American 
woman to whom most other employments are 
closed, who yet draws back from taking a ser- 
vant's position in some strange household, we 
will pass.on and admit for the sake of argu- 
ment that the masculine side of the house 
does! treat John Jones, groom, gardener and 
plowman, as an equal, which perhaps he may 
be. ‘We need not go far to discover a motive 
for his condescension, for John Jones has a 
vote/ and may possibly influence other votes, 
and ‘the magnanimous master may ride to 
Congress on the broad shoulders of John, the 
groom 

Ah! gentlemen, you have insisted on doing 
the world’s work, ignoring women, and you 
have/done it badly ; therefore you are dissatis- 
fied, and wishing to lay the blame somewhere, 
you lay ‘it where custom and tradition have so 
long laid‘it—at the door of woman. If wo- 
men have been weak, childish and unreasona- 
ble, they havé' only been what you have made 
them, andthe you have sneered ‘at your 
work, and they have borne your taunts with 
Griselda-like* patience, not too much to be 
admired, until at last the dumb lips of ‘the 
Memihonz-like statue of womanhood have been 
‘opened by the sunlight of free discussion, and 
the music shall be no short and fleeting strain, 
nor shall the cries of prejudice silence the glad 
and triumphant harmony. , 





Burnett's Cologne—best in America. 

- Burnett’s Goooeine, the best hair-dressing. 
SE can, oop 
Burnett’s ovo ccunararmmrang cosmetic. 








Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy—sure cure. 








~The following letter from Gov. Claflin 
was the oceasion of a very spirited debate in 
the suffrage convention : 
Boston, Jan, 23,.1871. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 1 have your note, requesting 
me to eee ons cereptien mosses fo fbn 
pertin its deliberations. y engagements are such 
that 1 aadtt ba'Uenigbdl tel WaeRas your invitation, but, 
‘im doing so, allow me to express my sympathy with 
the cause you Tepresent, and also to.ask you to accept 
my thanke for your kind attention. ., 
_ With great respect, I ain yours traly, 
Waitse CLayirn. 
5 att Mived and ethan, CARGO 
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The Revowition. 


~ . 





Hotes About Women. 


—Mme. Charles Reybaud, the well-known 
French novelist, has just died at Nice. 

—It is stated that the Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, in Boston, yielded $9,000. 

—Miss Austen, at her death, left a novel in 
manuscript, which is now to be published. 


--Calico dress festivals are popular in 
Maine as a means of raising funds for churches. 

—Louise Muhlbach was well entertained by 
the Khedive of Egypt. 


—The story that Miss Ream has taken eight 
degrets in masonry is denied. 

—Report says that this city is to have a wo- 
man’s secret society. 

—Advice to children—Mind your mothers. 
Advieeto mothers—Mind your children. 

—Ladies in Portland, Me., are urging upon 
the Legislature the necessity of establishing a 
State Industrial School for girls. 


—Miss Sarah L. Joy, of the Boston Post, has 
been engaged exclusively by the publisher of 
Our Society. She is paid a salary of $2,600. 

—A Woman Suffrage Convention will pro- 
bably. be held in Albany about the ist of 
March. 

—The works of E. Marlitt (Mile. John of 
Arnstadt) have had the widest circulation of 
any novels written by German women. 

—Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? 
Because it is first cradled, and then thrashed, 
and finally becomes the flower of the family. 

—A good subject for Macfarland’s lecture: 
“What I know about wife-beating and mur- 
der.” 

—Washington ladies complain that the du- 
ties of a reception in the way of standing still 
are more arduous than those of a shop-gi:l. 

—Miss Louisa Alcott is hard at work on 
her new book “Joe’s Boys,” and expects to 
return home in the spring or early summer. 

—Miss Redelia Bates is the pleasant Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Stan- 
dard. 

—Wecongratulate Mdss. Sherman, Dahigren 
& Co., on the acquisition of Daniel Macfarland 
to their ranks. 

—A mathematical student has suggested 
that if women are pfoblems, children are 
carollaries. 

—The working men and women, of Ply- | 2&* 
mouth, England, are out cencusiing the Con- 
tagious Disease Acts. 

—The Woman's Journal denies emphatically 
that it is backed up by the Republican party 
of Massachusetts. 

—An exchange says monograms have 
broken out fiercely in two new places—the 
corners of gentleman’s collars, and the geunt- 
lets of ladies’ gloves. 

—Ristori, the famous Italian actress, made 
her first appearance on the stage in her native 
village of Cividale, at the advanced age of 
two months—the earliest debut on record. 

—* Olivia,” (Mrs. Briggs) is a bright, spark- 
ling writer, and a fascinating woman. She is 
at present the Washington correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Press. 

—The agitation of woman’s rights is fiood- 
ing England with tracts and pamphlets, writ- 








ten by some of the most eminent men and | 


women of the mother country. 





—The ladies of Newport and Saratoga are 
outdone by the wife Mahomet Ali, who re- 
quired five hundred camels to transport her 
baggage when she went a visiting. 

—Mrs. Dr. Cook, of Buffalo, reports an in- 
come of $9,000 last year from her medical 
practice, while her husband gathered in only 
about $2,000 in the same time. 

—There are half a dozen dressmaking estab- 
lishments in New York where the sewing 
upon dresses is almost entirely performed by 
men. 

—Miss Jennie Taggart, formerly a teacher 
at Laporte, Ind, has possessed herself of a 
claim of public lands in Western Kansas, and 
is living there. 

—The critic of the London Graphic calls 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Woman,” an excellent 
description of American family life among 
the poorer gentry. 

—Another noble author has join d the re- 
public of letters, The Countess of Spencer, 
wife of the Viceroy of Ireland, is about to 
publish a work entitled “ East and West.” 


—An Italian author is now engaged in re- 
deeming the memory of Catherine de Medici 
from the obloquy which, he says, has so long 
and unjustly surrounded it. 


—Miss Louisa M. Alcott will write a book 
of observations taken in her visit to Europe; 
for which her sister will furnish illustra- 
tions, 


—A beneficent lady in Des Moines has in- 
vented a “snore consumer,” which mufiies 
the noise and conveys it by a tube to the ear 
of the offender. 


~The married women of Brownstown, 
Ind., are on the war path, and have held a 
public meeting m which they “resolv 
against “ worthless, lazy, whining husbands, 
resembling so many Egyptian mummies.” 


—The editress of the Southern Bend (Ind.) 
Union says her baby is in all respects a wo- 
man’s rights baby, which means, it is presumed 
that there is no room for complaint on either 
side. 


—Punch says: “ Women are said to have 
stronger attachments than men. It is evinced 
in little things. A man is often attached to 
an old hat; but did you ever know of a wo- 
man having an attachment for an old bon- 

net?” 


—Miss Garrett, the well-known London M. 
D., is said to have no intention of resigning 
her seat at the School Board, on marrying. 
She will continue to practice her profession, 
taking the name of Garrett-Anderson. 


—Mrs. Devereux Blake is the autior of the 
witty definition of woman’s sphere that “ It is 
bounded on the north by her husband, on the 
south by her baby, on the east by her mother- 
in-law, and on the west by her maiden aunt. 


—Laura C. Holloway lectures at the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Twelfth street, near Third 


avenue, South Brooklyn, Thursday evening, 


February 9th, 1871. Subject: Charlotte 
Bronte ; her life and works. 


—The “ heart ” is the best card in the chance 





—Warning to mothers—A little daughter of 
William Kobr, near Middletown, Ct., was 
poisoned by eating painted Christmas candies. 
She took spasms on Saturday night, and died 
on Sunday morning, suffering terzibly before 
her death. 

—Mrs. Stanton tells about a dissipated 
young man whosaid: “I know that woman’s 
independence means the millennium, but that 
would spoil all my fun, so I oppose woman 
suffrage.” r 

—The wife of a litterateur in this city thinks 
it very nice to have an author for a husband. 
Whenever she feels restless he reads her some- 
thing he has written, and in a few minutes she 
is in a profound and refreshing sleep. 

—The following is an obituary notice of an 
old citizen of Nashville: “He wasa mostex- | 
emplary citizen and Christian. He had been 
four times married, and died in perfect resig- 
nation.” 

—The Mail says: “ The cause of woman suf- 
trage is steadily progressing. A teacher of an 
Amherst school has made it a rule that the 
boys may wash the girls’ faces with snow ‘if 
the girls are as big as the boys.’ That is, if 
they can.” We hope they can’t. 

—A young colored woman, Kate Cummings, 
has obtained a verdict to recover $1,100 dam- 
ages from the Orange & Alexandria railroad, 
for being ejected from a train because she re- 
fused to occupy the colored people’s car hold- 
a first-class ticket. 


—An old lady followed up an Episcopal 
bishop as he travelled through his diocese, and 
was confirmed several times before she was 
detected. She wished the ordinance repeated 
because she had understood it was “ good for 
the rheumatism.” 


—The Princess LamBeEntt, of Italy, who to 
a certain extent is now pervading the higher 
circles of New York society, is a fine-looking 
woman, tall and stately, a brunette, about 
twenty-two, a fluent talker in five languages, 
an accomplished musician, and cultivated 
generally. 

—Brooklyn can boast of a most exception- 
able brute—a votary of the gin bottle, who 
crowns 4 long series of brutalities towards his 
wife by snatching her new born babe from 
her side and attempting to dashitat her. The 
woman shortly after died, and the Coroner is 
now investigating the case. 

—The Boston Post says: “When a Toledo 
lady is insulted in the street, she draws her 
lead pencil and Bristol board, and sketches the. 
blackguard’s face and hands it to the police, 
who go for him. All these Toledo women are 
natural artists, and can draw money out of a 
man’s pocket as well as anybody.” 

—Miss Vienna Demorest, the young com- 
poser and vocalist, has received an autograph 
letter from Mile. Nillsson, complimenting her 
upon her success, and inviting her to sing in 


‘concert with her ata time and place to be 


hereafter named. 
—Mrs. Secretary Fisn speaks French with 
so much fluency and such perfection of accent 


that members of the diplomatic corps are 
always at ease at her receptions. For the first 


| time since the administration of President 


Pox foreigners are able to converse with the 
wife of the premier in the court language of 
Europe. 
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—An excellent society for the prevention 
of cruelty to women and children exists in 
England. The society takes cognizance of 
every species of cruelty to which these classes 
are subjected; it provides the legal expenses 
necessary for prosecution ; gives counsel and 
pecuniary aid and exercises a preventive in- 
fluence. 


—A young lady hesitating for a word in 
describing the character of a rejected suitor, 
said: “He is not a tyrant, not exactly domi- 
neering, but—” ‘“ Dogmatic,” suggested her 
friend. “No, he has not dignity enough for 
that; I think pupmatic would convey my 
meaning admirably.” 


—A new marriage code has been introduced 
in England. This is the text: “I will con- 
tinue to love my husband so long as he is lov- 
able, honor him so long es he remains honora- 
ble, and obey him so long as his commands 
are just and reasonable.” 


—There is a Maine woman who deserves no- 
tice: She saw two drunken men quarreling 
about the right to drive a horse which she recog- 
nized as belonging to a friend of hers, and 
knowing they were too drunk to treat him well, 
she quietly unharnessed him in the midst of the 
dispute, and kept him in the barn until her 
husband came home. 


—Some ladies dressed for a party, and hav- 
ing on low-necked dresses, they painted blue 
veins on the exposed skin, thinking it would 
add to their attractiveness. A physician, who 
was present at the party, looked on, and finally 
told them they hadn’t got those veins painted 
within fourinches of where they should be 
naturally. They didn’t know anything about 
anatomy, so they put the veins on just where 
it happened. 


Mrs. Stanton was greeted by a magnificent 
audience, recently at Farewell Hall, Chicago, 
to listen to her argument on “ Marriage and 
Divorce.” Over three thousand persons were 
present. 

Miss Anthony's address until last of March is care 
of Mr. C. 8, Carter, Arcade Building, Chicago, Ill. Let- 
ters noton Lecture engagements should be marked 
** perecnal.” 

—Olivia overhauls Secretary Robeson, in 
the following unique style: “Far away in 
the offing might have been seen a jolly ‘ iroi- 
clad, who is well known in Washington 
society as the gallant Secretary of the Navy. 
No telescope was necessary to see him cruis- 
ing about, with his mainsail handsomely 
squared and his jib-boom set in the right 
direction.” 


—The Tribune makes a savage onslaught 
upon Miss Ream, and asserts things in regard 
to her work which it certainly ought to sub- 

_Stantiate by some kind of proof. The charges 
are of the gravest kind, and if proved, would 
shut out the artist from pity, and bring down 
upon her the indignation of every right- 
minded person. There may be difference of 
opinion as tothe value of her work, but is it 
true that she took a lot of photographs over 
to Italy and hired some clever mechanics to 
execute a soulless, lifeless statue while she 
herself, flitted about receiving the distinguished 
attentions of cardinals and dignitaries? If 
Miss Ream is utterly destitute of the requisites 
for such an nndertakinig, those who conferred 
upon her the commission ought to be severely 
censured. 





—Gov. Brown of Missouri recommends in 
case of divorces that prohibition from marry- 
ing again for a term of years, now left to be 
affixed by judges at will, should also be made 
peremptory as part of the decree, and any 
subsequent marrage of the party proven 
guilty of participation in such connection 
should be forbidden. If it shall be deemed 
essential to preserve in the statute the recital 
of less grievous offences against the family 
constitution that do not altogether preclude 
the hope of reconciliation, they may be 
provided for by a measure of separation from 
bed and board, only to be converted into dis- 
solution of wedlock, after a specified time 
upon renewed application. 

—An English paper says: “It is very curi- 
ous that an accomplishment so constantly 
called into practice should be so seldom culti- 
vated, and consequently that good readers 
should be so few and far between. We are 
glad to see that an effort is being made by 
Miss Faithfull to call attention to this neces- 
sary branch of education, and that, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, she is giving some lec- 
tures to ladies on reading and speaking, with 
illustrations from our best authors ; the first of 
the new year’s series commenced Jan. 18th. 

—A recent number of the London Graphic 
contains the following item: 

“A curious case has just been decided in the divorce 
court. The wife (whose income is £2,000 a year) refus- 
ing to live with her husband, a petition was brought by 
him for restitution of conjugal rights, the lady’s own 
brothers supplying him for the fands for the purpose’ 
The respondent alleged cruelty and asked for a judicial 
separation. The petitioner being admitted as a witness 
denied the cruelty, and Lord Penzance decreed that 


the wife should return to her husband, granting him 
also the cost of the suit.” 

—The Missouri Democrat has the following 
very pertinent remarks on the subject of di- 
vorce: “No person should be compelled 
to live with a partner whom he or she finds 
intolerable. Such persons can live apart, and 
the law must respect his or her right so to live. 
But in its own self-protection society has also 
the right to give such a person a choice of 
evils, and make it certain that at least he 
chooses separation as a less evil, rather than 
as a greater good.” 

—The following is the opening of Mrs. 
Dahigren’s protest against suffrage. Our 
readers can judge for themselves of its rea- 
sonableness, and the strength of its logic. The 
great danger which menaces of having suffrage 
forced upon them, of being driven to the polls 
or to speak, is really terrific. During the past 
week Mrs. Dalhgren says : 

“Very nearly five thousand women have presented 
remonstrances to the Congress of their beloved country 
against the oppression of having suffrage forced upon 
them. Some have appealed to the United States 
Senate, but the greater portion to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Among their nnmber can be found every 
element which represents a common platform, a com- 
mon stand-point, and a united sentiment on this sub- 
ject, Here we find allied the Protestant and the Cath- 
olic, joining sisterly hands to meet the threatened 
danger. Here are scores of names of women who bear 
names honored and dear to the Republic—names that 
have helped to save the countryinite hour of danger 
before now. And side by side with these, and fully co- 
operating, are the names of our sisters of toil, the brave 
working-women, who know how to strike a blow for 
the right. 

“These five thousand who timidly advance from the 
cherished retirement of their invaded homes to express 
their condemnation in a womanly way, by petition, not 
coercion, are but the advance guard of that mighty 
host, not of Amazons, but of true women, which the 
happy homes of the country may readily give in this 
great moral battle, in which the peaceful security of 
homes is endangered os .” 


—The Portsmouth correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle relates the following in- 
cident : 

“But yet in another fied are the women working in 
our city—the home women. The incident that I am 
about to relate shows that some of the gentler sex be- 
lieve and feel that they have rights that men are bound, 
to respect. Ashort time sincea very respectable and 
well-to-do woman, whose husband occasionally takes ' 
too much liquor for his own good and the good of his 
family, went into a saloon and found her lord at the 
gaming table, with three other men, gambling. The 
stake was still lying upon the table. The indignant 
wife went deliberately to the table, put her hand upon 
the “pot*’’ and took possession thereof, telling her 
lord at the same time that it was desirable he should 
go home, He stood not upon the order, but went. 
She then turned to the remaining three and told them 
that unless they each gave her five dollars apiece she 
would inform on them for gambling and have them 
arrested. The money was forthcoming, and the wo- 
man went home fully victorious.” 


—The Courier Journal of Louisville is re- 
sponsible for the following: 

“C. C. Bowen, the carpet-bag Congressman from 
Charleston, 8. C., has three wives now living, and there 
are thirty-five States yet to hear from.” 

—The Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
have reported a bill appropriating $5,000 in 
full satisfaction of the claim of Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll, of Maryland, for services in fur- 
nishing valuable information to the War De- 
partment during the late rebellion, and for 
preparing certain useful publications during 
the same period, upon understanding with the 
War Department. Colonel Thomas A. Scott, 
in a letter to Senator Howard, states that on 
or about the 18th of November, 1861, Miss 
Carroll called on him as Assistant Secretary 
of War, and suggested the propriety of aban- 
doning the expedition which was then pre- 
paring to descend the Mississippi River, and 
adopt instead the Tennessee River, and handed 
to him the plan of a campaign, which plan he 
submitted to the Secretary of War and its 
general ideas were adopted.” 

The above would seem to indicate that if 
women cannot bear arms and do military duty 
they are capabie of furnishing generals with 
brains. 


—Mrs. Senator Logan, who has been mak- 
ing reputation by lobbying her husband into 
the Senate, is a native of Missouri, and is des- 
cribed as “a small, fragile lady, with an at- 
tractive, mobile face, a mass of turbulent 
black hair, and sharp eyes selected to match 
it, a wide experience of the social world, a 
good fund of information, abundant wit, and 
a reatty tongue freighted with «omplaisance 
and suavity.” 


—Mr. Theodore Tilton is soon to start a 
weekly paper, in this city, called the Golden 
Age, to be devoted to the free discussion of 
religious, political, social, and art-topics. His 
numerous friends in all parts of the country 
will, we feel assured, be pleased at this an- 
nouncement, and gladly welcome a sheet bear- 
ng in all departments signs of his electric and 
spirited pen. 

—We wish to call particular attention to 
the statement made by Mr. Brace, in the letter 
which we publish,this week. He is a philan- 
thropist, so well-known, and so much revered 
for the good he has done, that we believe the 
public will gladly confide to his competent 
hands the means of building a home for des- 
titute girls, No institution is more urgently 
demanded than this, and it is a cause which 
should enlist the heartiest co-operation of 
ben:volent women. 











“dents, and which altogether, perhaps, showed 
The. Pail 








The Edinburgh. medical student.. difficulty : 
has culminated in some very strong recrimina- 
tions on both sides. At the annual meetings 
of the contributors to the Royal Ipfirmary,: 
the question of the medical education of wo-' 
men came under discussion, and Miss Jex 
Blake asked the Lord Provost, who 
the chair, to allow her to “say a few words.” 
She appears to have made a speech which ex- 
cited the deep indignation of the chief oppo- 
nent to the admission of female medical stu- 


more temper than, .wisdom..... 
Gazette remarks that it cannot “be to the 


- vantage of any one that lady students should 


be pelted with mud, or that they shall use the 
power of retaliation displayed by their 
champion” at the meeting in question. 

One of the students thus trying to obtain 
medical education at the University, is a sister 
of Mr. Anderson, the gentleman who is about 
to marry Miss Garrett. Lady Amberley has 
published In the last number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, the substance of her, lecture 
at Stroud, on the woman question, and she 
has adopted the title Lused for the first public 
lecture given on this subject, “ The Claims of | « 
Women,” in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, December 1868, Lady Amberly find- 
ing that “argument, however logical, falls so 
powerless when it is met by tlie ponderous 
batile of feeling,” tries to enlist this great 
engine by showing the misery which women 
suffer for the present state of things ; here she 
quotes Miss Martineau in support of her agser- 


| goes, much more inclined to listen.to speeches 


soeaprrgee as my op pn 


than to read articles respecting it 
A very influential meeting has a been 


| held in. Edinbursb, at, which Mr. J. 8. Mill 


spoke in favor of woman suffrage: 

“There were many reasons why the suffrage should 
be given to women, but he would content himself with 
two; one, and the strongest, was that which had often 
been unthinkingly employed on the other side—wo- 
man had.so much power already! A man’s wife was 
very often the real promoter of his public actions, yet 
it was only an extremely small minority of women 
who had-anything that deserved the name of s pnblic 
conscience. How could a woman have a conscience 
about public affairs if she were tanght to believe that 
they, were no concern of hers. Give women the same 
rights as men, and the same obligations would follow. 
Another reason was the vast amount of brain power 
| a08 prectical busisees talent which now lay waste for 


ny want of outlet into that great field of public usefulness 
ad- 


in which no one would pretend that such qualities were 
not very much wanted. The whole movement of 
modern society from the middle ages until now, and 
greatly accelerated in the present century, pointed in 
the direction of the political enfranchisement of wo- 
men, Their exclusion was the last, remnant of the old 
bad state of society, The regime of privileges and dis- 
abilities and of all monopolies was gone or going, and 
the whole spirit of the time was against pre-determin- 
ing by law that one set of persons should beallowed by 
right of birth to have and to do what others should not 
by any amount of exertion or superiority of talent be 
allowed to attain.” 

I have just received from the Countess 
Spencer a copy of her excellently edited book 
“ East and West,” EE an, account of the 

“ Supplemental. Ladies Association,” which 
originated in ‘fhe Parochial Mission Women 
Association. Lady Spencer has published this 
narrative in the hope of showing that in the 
attempt to relieve cases of poverty.and sick- 

mess there is a wide good to be gained—that 
of showing to the toiling, struggling poor in 
the East, that amid the glitter, wealth, and 
learning of the West there are many who 


tion that knowledge cannot unfit, women for’) sympathize with their sorrows, and who are 


their special work, and confirms her testimony 
that the worst managed households are those 
of ignorant women. She remarks: 
“Woman, as well as her sironger partner, is a hu- 
man being first, and has the nature, rights, and duty of 
one; free scope, equal privileges, and the same stand- 
ard is all they require. It is not expected that this 


will turn the world upside down, or that we shall often 


see a husband put in the position of Hooker, the di- 
vine, who, when receiving # visit in 1585 from two old 
college friends, had to excuse himself in the midst of 
their discourse, as he was obliged to go and rock the 
baby’s cradle, while a series of similar household dis- 
turbances brought the visit to a speedy conclusion. 
That some women neglect, like Mrs. Hooker, their pe- 
culiar sphere, has happened before any talk of emanci- 


_ pation took place, and may no doubt happen again ; | 


but more education generally makes @ more intelligent 
workman ; so we shall not expect to find many Mr. 
Hookers’ who, for the sake of an argument, it is right. 
to say, was avery ignorant and uneducated helpmate.” 
After mentioning the injustice suffered by 


ready and willing to help them in their dis- 
tress. 

In Sweden the principle of woman's rights 
is making rapid progress. They conduct 
nearly exclusively the business of savings 
banks, and are extensively employed in the 
post-office and telegraphic departments. In 
numerous private establishments they make 
efficient clerks and book-keepers, and recent- 
ly a medical college has .been opesed at 
Gottenberg, where ladies, not under seventeen 
years of age, are admitted to a complete course 
of three years, with clinical and anatomical 
lectures. Sweden is.a promising country. 

Iam very busy just now with a plan to 
promote the training of women in domestic 
economy, of which I will give you further 
particulars shortly ; this week has been so full 


Miss Pechey, at Edinburgh, the want of fair of work Ihave hardly known how to write at 


play which drove Miss Garret to Paris for her 
degree ; the work done by Miss Rye in emi- 
gration; Miss Carpenter in workhouses, re- 
formatories, and Indian, education; by Miss 
Octavia Hill, among the dwellings of the poor 
in London ; Lady Amberly proceeds to show 
that it is not work in itself which unfits peo- 
ple for their proper functions in life, but # 


work that is not adapted to their capacity.» 


It is to be presumed from the publication of 


this lecture that Lady Amberly does not in-, 


tend to repeat it, a determination which must 
be regretted, unless she is about to follow up: 
her first effort at Stroud, by a new one in the 


all, having once again been to the north of 
England on a lecturing expedition. 


Yours truly, Emmy Farrarcu.. 
epeetirentinn 


To. the Editor of the Revolution: - 

The.Chicago Tribune says: 
__ \** Ia Mrs. Stanton quite sure that freedom of divorce, 
for no other cause than the mere desire to exchange an 
old husband or wife fora new one, is among the coveted 
boons that women crave? Does she consider in how | 
many instances the chief problem of life, that of sup- 
port, binds the:wife to the husband, and in how few 
instances it binds the husband to the wife? Indeed 


same direction, and there is Gnough 16 ‘be said | Memifefon-euppent, tinea, wateneriher income. to 


Se nae tort 











the husband, eonld earn but « very 
duparigh tw a deendrettone tats 

“Moreover, the ties of affection being far stronger 
between the children and the mother in most families, 
than they are toward the father, the system of “‘ easy 
divorce,” which Mrs, Stanton extols.as s boon to wo- 
man, simply gives every vagabond husband a change of 
wives as often as he likes, and leaves the wife in every 
case to support the children resulting from the so- 
called marriage. If Mrs, Stanton will reverse the 
fundamental conditions of life so that the husband 
shall bear the children, we can’then perceive how free 
divorce might be held up as a boon tosuffering woman. 
Otherwise it is only a premium to male vagabonds’” 

I do not recommend divorce for a love of 
novelty merely; but insurmountable differ- 
ences of organization. 

“The chief problem of life” is to be settled 
by educating every girl for self-support, mak- 
ing wives as independent in this respect as 
husbands. Plenty of husbands are dependent 
in point of fact, whether “ in rye law” 
or not, and might be “ set ” to advan- 
tage. al 
As to the cuildren of “ vagabond husbands,” 
the fewer the better. I see no advantage to 
any woman in being fast bound to this type 


méhtal conditions of life,” but to purify and 
exalt them ; base them on science and philoso- 
phy by edueating women into the idea that to 
bear noble children to noble men with sound 
bodies and .sound minds, is a worthy work 
and one that brings its own happiness and re- 
ward; but to fill the world with idiots, luna- 
tics, criminals, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
in order to maintain an indissoluble tie with 
vagabonds, drunkards, tobacco-chewers, lib- 
ertines, consumptives, dyspeptics, to spend 
one’s days, nursing muling, puling, limp- 
backed, hydrocephalic abortions of humanity 
is not a work worthy a Christian woman, but 
asin against herself, the state, and a gross 
violation of the immutable laws of God. True, 
we must do the best with present misery, but 
for the love of justice, mercy, purity, let wo- 
manhood now take her stand against this 
wholesale propagation of discord, disease, and 
death. 


Truly yours, E, C, Stawror. 








MORE INSULTS. 


To the Editor of the Revolution : 
Thanks to the powers that be that women 
now have an avenue through which to dis- 
charge their pent up feelings of indignation at 
the gross insults that are daily perpetrated 
upon them, by our immaculate and spotless 
sons of Adam, our “lords of creation,” who 
claim to be “ protectors ” and “ superiors.” 
Insult No. 1.—A well known and estimable 
lady of my acquaintance, and for years 4 suc- 
cessful teacher throughout the Southwest, ap- 
plied to the superintendent of one of the ad- 
joining counties for a certificate ; but before 
this could be obtained, as some of the mem- 
bers of the board had previously ascertained 
that she was a divorced wife, she must submit 
to a private interview with the chief director, 
and explain to his entire satisfaction the cause 
of her separation from her husband, as they 
desired a moral and respectable preceptress to 
‘instract their children, and this too, when she 
Nite indeiee eaeeea n friends 
in ‘an adj neighborhood to whom they 
‘might haye ea y applied for a certificate of 
her moral character,and thus have sgyed her the 
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pain and embarrassment of* such uunneces: 
sary and unpleasant explanations to’ entire | 
strangers. 

tis not ‘only right, but itis absolutely neces- 
sary, in my ber gate that patrons should 
secure moral and upright instructors to edu. 
cate their children if would have them 
educated as they should be, but. why in the 
name of all that is good and just, supreme 
judges of feminine. morality, do not your 
rigid examinations and cross-questions apply 
equally to the male divorced poner of 
society, as to the female ? 


The divorced husband of the above named 
lady was a well known libertine, but..who 
stood guard at the entrance of. the legislative: 


» halls, and authoritatively demanded a certifi- 


cate of/his moral.character ere they permitted 
him to take a seat among the honorary .-mem- 
bers of that august and upright (?) assembly ? 

Is there to be one code of morals for man, 
and another for woman, and must a“womal 
thus be held accountable for a man’s mis- 
deeds? 


Insult No. 2—Another dettinatie'asa highly | 


respected lady residing in the Southwest, ap- 
‘plied for a school and ‘obtained it' ‘without 
being subjected to the above humiliating and 


', “harrowing method of proving ‘her own good 


chiracter; (she was ‘also:a divorced wife) but 
it seems the trying time was yet to come with 
her in & manner quite: wnexpected.: She rey 
quested the board of directors to increase her 
‘wages; they did so, but ‘she must first pass 
through the fire of insult to prove herself tlie 
true metal, ere it was granted. ‘The immacu- 
late Judge (one of the chief directors orsuper- 
intendents) called on the lady, requested a 
private interview, cast out some vague inuen- 
does which the lady: failed at once to compre- 
hend, supposing him to be.a man of upright- 
ness and respectability, and finally ended by 
making her indecent overtures, promising an 
increase of her salary by her compliance with 
his. diabolical request.. .Astounded and an- 
gered, she resented with indignity such base 
offers, and was about to retire with disgust 
when he changed his. tactics and expressed 
much pleasure at the ladies’ dignified conduct, 
informing her that this was but an artifice of 
his to prove her genuine morality and virtuous 
principles. : 

Are you masculine autocrats then so pure 
and refined that you must needs set yourselves 
up as,judges and criterions for poor degener- 
ate woman-kind ? 

» How many, think you, are there among you 
would be “Lords of creation” that would stand 
the test, or run the gauntlet of such ordeals of 
moral amharmed or unsullied? 
Can you Mr. Superintendent of. said school 
who dared to question an innocent woman, 
assert. your Own purity and moral rectitude 
unblushingly ? 

Wershould be pleased to know * by what} 
law of morals a woman is, compelled to ‘be 
purer than a mn. ” We.would most earnest 

' ly request our masculine friends and “ protec- 
tors” to cease their prating about feminine 
virtues and feminine; purity, until they give us| 
some better evidences in future of their own 
purity and uprightness. Zhen and not “| 
then will: belay hernia aro aan.’ 
Judgment upon wo 

sc Wadd ill Won 











To the Batter of. The Revdtution 

Although we are but a little town, and 
could. easily be set down in a corner of New 
York without. being seen. or felt, yet-some of 
us think we.are.a great people, and intend to 
astonish the world at large by the prominent 


part we will take in this momentous question 


of woman's suffrage ; and to that end we were 
edified, enlightened (?): and amused on Thurs- 


day evening, the 26th, by.a lecture on{the nega- | 


tiveside of the question from Mrs. Rose Mad- 
der, of. Michigan. : 

{We have often heard. of evil being done 
that good may. come of it, and that “the end 
sanctifies the means.” Such, we suppose, was 
Mrs. Madder’s idea’ in. coming to. Cadiz; for 
we have no doubt that a dady who feels that 
home and the church are broad enough fields 
for woman’s.usefulness. must) have seen low 
much she was out of her sphere on the ros- 


trum. telling other women that their duty was | ; 


toremain at home. 

Mrs. Madder.is a very lady-like woman, and 
delivered or read her lecture in.a modest, un- 
assuming manner.’ We have no fault to find 
with ber manner; but her matter we thought 
in some points sadly deficient. She told us: 
“ Error can do no wrong,as: long as’ truth is 
left to combat it ;” but to believe such a thing 
we must have more and better proof of it. 
We think an error made by our revolutionary 
fathers, in shirking the responsibility of, up- 
rooting slavery, continued to do the great 


“wrong of keeping in bondage, until within 


the last six years, four millions of human 
beings. 

The question whether woman should vote 
or not she answers by quoting from J. G. Hol-. 
land’s apostrophe to woman—‘ Half human, 
half divine, etc.,” which is very beautiful, we 
acknowledge; but just now we do not feel in 
a very good humor. with the doctor, as in a 
late article of his on equalization of wages he 
says: “On account of greater strength the 
horse is superior to the dog,” leaving us to 
infer that man, owing to his stronger physical 
constitution, is very far superior to woman; 
and we have decided that if such is the case 
it would be useless for us to take “ Scribner's 
Monthly,” as the matter would be so weighty 
we could not digest it. 

She also told us the astounding and novel 
fact, that ‘no good could come from a wo- 
man voting; she would only embarrass poli- 
tics and create domestic feuds, From her 
knowledge of women she knew they would, 
from perverseness and obstinacy, vote against 
their husbands.” Such is woman from her, 
standpoint; but, thank God, not ours. We 
believe a part of the women would vote from, 
principle, not spite, : 

The lecturer went, on to say ‘that “it was 
man’s right and chief glory to guard, protect, 
Hove and care for woman; but as soon as she 
| assures man’s duties and proportions he will 
cease to love and cherish, pad feel aes 


yt 
} EA, 


savors very strongly of sélfishness in women 
to struggle for equality with men, when God 
and nature are both against it.” 

After such an assertion as, that, what could 
‘we do but wonder what would, become « os: 
poor. Semin: 4 fear, our, fate 


worse than that “Joan of Are.” 


ene es 
When she: told us of Harvard having been 
openéd“to ‘wohien within the last“two years, 





l. | and-the-university-at Ann Arbor, Mich., the 


last year; we wanted to ask her through whose 
efforts this was-done; and if no good “ could 
come'out of Nazareth ?” 

“Woman has no inherent right to the bal- 
lot,” she said, “because she is a woman. Her 
‘sex is the barrier, and if we ever do obtain 
suffrage it-will involve us in such a dilemma 
that we will soon pray for deliverance.” 

Then we had a dissertation on woman as to 

her ‘twining and clinging properties: “The 
ideal woman was the delicate, medium-sized, 
gentle-voiced ‘creature ; a being to be loved; 
the tender ivy clinging for support to the 
‘foyal oak /'the mild’ and ‘tender joined with 
the stronger, mental anid physical.” 
“ Wé were'dlso informed that “sensible men 
and true worhen do not favor this reform.” 
 Mirabile’ dicts!” “My dear women, you 
have no place in ‘politics, but you have plenty 
to do at home if you will only do it.” 

She closed by admonishing us: “ Sisters, go 
to your homes” (which, in our wicked and 
rebellious Hearts we had been wanting to do 
for just fifty-five minutes; she spoke an hour) ; 
“be content with the mission that God has 
given yoti—content with your nature, your lot 
and your God.” 

At the close ‘of the lecture one of our 
“‘strong-minded women” went forward and 
“congratulated her on her moral courage, in 
showing herself brave enough to come out 
‘and publicly expres8 her views on the plat- 
form, after the way had been opened for her 
by the band of brave women who favor 
woman's suffrage ; for she must acknowledge 
that to tliem she owed the right and advan- 
tage of meéting with public favor.” 

Thé only reply was an embarrassed “ yes,” 
as our “ wild female” quietly withdrew. 

” fraly yours, E. TR. G. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
LAMBS AMONG WOLVES. 


To the Editor of the Revolution : 

An article with the above heading in last 
‘week's issue of THE RevotuTion has kept 
me awake through the night cogitating meth- 
ods of deliverance for the lambs already 
fleeced pethaps, but especially methods of res- 
cuing other young innocents from such a hor- 
‘riblé fate. Hlow can we sit in our silks and 
‘yelvets in our splendid churches and places of 
worship, and make our offerings to the Lord, 
‘to send'the gospel to the heathen while such 
things gon at our doors? What shall be 
done to save the children? Ought there not 
to be @ woman’s vigilance committee ; two or 
three‘from every church appointed to go out 
‘and forestall the movements of these demons? 
Let-all vagrant children be gathered into In- 
dustrial’ Homes made attractive by play as 
well as work; homes in the country provided 
whither they can be distributed as occasion 
offers.” Let some scheme of salvation be im- 
mediately projected, “ For why stand ye here 
all the day idle,” ye young women of fashion, 
while your sisters blood criés' to you out of 
the mouth of hell? M. 








fen Francisco street car conductors take 
straw out of the car and Iay it in the street, so 
that the girls can get in the car without getting 
their boote-muddy. The. conductors lift the 
girls off the cars. 
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THE MORAL CODE AS APPLIED TO MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Frorence, Irary, Jan. 4, 1871. 

We hear a great deal said about the distine- 
tively masculine and feminine virtues. From 
earliest childhood boys are taught that true 
manliness consists in courage, self-reliance, 
integrity and truth; that true womanliness 
consists in self-sacrifice, affection, piety and 
chastity, is the lesson equally impressed on 
the hearts and minds of young girls. 

Language, which has preserved and embo- 
died the ideas of past ages, as the geological 
formation of the earth has preserved the se- 





~ pitta 

Nor did Jesus Christ, who reiterated and 
enforced this moral code, limit &he application 
of certain of its obligations to women alone; 
and as if to show his disapprobation of the 
current ideas of his time, he was singularly 
lenient to the frail women’ upon whom, in 
s6yeral distinct cases, he was asked by men to 
pass judgment. That it was no more a venial 
offence for men than for women to break the 
seventh commandment was plainly shown by 
his memorable words to the accusers of the 
guilty woman set before him for sentence: 
“Let bim that is without sin among you cast 
the first stone.” 

But aside from the moral aspect of this 
division of the various virtues which public 
opinion has decided ought to be cultivated by 
men and women, the present current ideas on 
this point are extremely unphilosophical. 

The office of the educator should be to 
develop the body, the intellect and the heart 
symmetrically ; not to cultivate a few of the 
natural gifts of either to excess, and leave 
untrained the qualities which are less promi- 
nent. For instance, if a boy was endowed by 
nature with such great strength in the mus- 
cles of the arm that he could lift vast weights, 
and was so weak in his lower limbs that he 
walked with difficulty, it would be manifestly 
absurd to leave the lower muscles undevel- 


crets of its past history, reveals the fact that | oped, and to bend all one’s energies to making 


for generations this belief in the theory that 
sex enters into moral questions has existed in 
the world. 

A man is said to be dishonored when he is 


his arms still stronger. 

Just so as regards the mental faculties, If 
a boy or girl excelled in all mathematical 
studies it would be considered that a teacher 


guilty of cowardice, is wanting in truth, or | was most unwise who should train such pupils 
cannot be depended upon in his relations with | only in mathematics, leaving out of the curri- 


other men, But the word dishonor is applied 
only to a woman when she has failed in chas- 
tity. That a woman is a coward is no stain 


culum the study of belles-lettres, which we all 
know such minds do not naturally enjoy. 
But this rule, well understood and acted on 


upon her character; that she is sometimes | in physical matters, is lost sight of in morals 
guilty of evasions and duplicity does not dis- | entirely. The very virtues characterized as 
grace her; but if she is even suspected of | masculine are those which are most strongly 
unchastity she is cast out as a despicable | developed in a boy’s nature, and the excessive 


thing, to be trodden under foot of men. 


care bestowed upon his training in this direc- 


Now we are not prepared to decide how far | tion, and the neglect of the virtues in which 


the matter of sex should or does enter into 
moral questions ; that there are radical differ- 
ences between the sexes is undoubtedly true, 
and many moral philosophers claim that the 
difference extends to the moral nature of men 


from nature he is most deficient, shows itself 
painfully in producing a one-sided character 
among men. The same is true of woman. 

he virtues they are taught most to prize 
are those which they naturally possess, and 


and women. But if this be so it is a singular | no heed is given to the moral traits which they 
fact that the Creator of the human race has | most lack. A dwarfed and misshapen man- 
made no such distinction in his moral law, | hood and womanhood is the* result of such 
as would seem necessary if such differences | unphilosophical education. 


existed between the men an:! women whom 


What woman needs to be taught devotion 


he has made, and whose natures and needs it | to home duties? It is the temptation to which 


is to be presumed he understood. 


On the contrary, his code of laws is given to 


she is most exposed, to give too much promi- 


prohibitions are as absolutely binding on the | false training to which she has been subjected. 
one sex as upon the other. If a man or a/| Her excessive tendency to self-sacrifice needs 
woman violates a physical law they must | to be repressed rather than developed, for its 
each suffer the penalty of such violation in | exercise in her family unconsciously educates 
»their outraged bodies, and the infraction of a | the male members of the household into a 
moral law carries with it, to the souls of both | corresponding selfishness and tyrannical habit 


men and women, the same just and awful 
retribution. 

The visiting of an offence, when committed 
by a woman, with a severe and unmerciful 
punishment, when the same offence is passed 
over with indifference or leniency if the cul- 
prit is a man, is the act, not of God but of his 
weak and erring mortal creatures. Nowhere 
in the ten commandments do we find any hint 
of distinction in the binding force of each sep- 
erate law upon both men and women. 


of thinking and acting. Her piety, too, un- 
duly and unwisely cultivated, has made her 
the tool of priestcraft in Catholic countries, as 
all history shows. Bloody Mary and Isabella 
of Spain are only two of the many instances 
we might cite whose blind ‘devotion to a mis- 
taken religious sense has cost nations untold 
miseries, and in our own time it is generally 
believed that France owes her present deplor- 
able condition to Eugenie’s subservience to 
the priestly influence which was desirous of 





nence to domestic interests, and the lack of |: 
the race as a whole; his commandments and | public spirit in woman may be traced to the self- 





crushing the growing power of Protestant 
Prussia. 


Nor is this subservience to clerical influence 
confined to Catholic countries. In Protestant 
England one of the most forcible arguments 
against female suffrage is, that the women are 
so largely in the power of the clergy that 
their vote would give an undue preponderance 
to the priestly party. 

And the women of our own country are not 
wholly free from the same imputation of 
weakness, in putting their consciences too 
blindly and unreservedly into the keeping of 
their favorite ministers. 

As to chastity, it is a well known fact that 
women, as a rule, are far less given to infrac- 
tions of that virtue, or to any other sins of the 
senses, than are men. There are exceptions 
to all general rules, but there-are certainly 
fewer women addicted to gluttony, intempe- 
rance and licentiousness, than men. The 


undue prominence given to this virtue of - 


chastity, as distinctively feminine, makes our 
women unfeeling and cruel to their sisters 
who may have fallen victims to the undue 
cultivation of their virtues of affection and 
self-sacrifice, and lenient to men, who are 
equally guilty, but of whom society demands 
no such purity. 

But people will cry out, would you lower 
the tone of female character as regards pur- 
ity? God forbid. But we have no such low 
idea of the feminme nature as to believe that 
the fear of the awful punishment which the 
world metes out to her for sins against chas- 
titY is the only barrier that prevents the 
destruction of the modesty and purity which 
are so conspicuously the virtues that adorn 
woman. 

It is not the fear of the hangman’s rope 
which prevents men in general from commit- 
ting murder ; it is, on the contrary, the sense 
of the sanctity of human life—the sin against 
one’s own soul that the shedding of another's 
blood involves. Nor does the fate of the 
murderer deter others from a commission of a 
similar crime. This is so well understood in 
our day that the practice of public executions, 
once general, is less and less frequent. Jus- 
tice now is dealt to the criminal in the _— 
and least conspicuous manner. 


The effort for the purification of battery 


must come in- quite another direction than 
from the undue severity of its penalties to 
women who offend against the laws of virtue. 
Tt must be found in the development of such 
purity in man as will make a violation ef its 
demands involve with him as great a loss of 
respect as it now does in a woman. 


When a man realizes the truth which every 
woman feels, that a failure in chastity dis- 
graces him, not only in the world but in his 
own eyes, we shall have a new social order 
that will raise, not only the tone of masculine 
character, but will lift the world on toa higher 


plane than it has ever yet reached. 


God grant that the day may not be far 
distant when men shall not- be less strictly 


‘trained to courage, self-reliance, integrity and 


truth, but more thoroughly taught the worth 
of affection, self-sacrifice, piety and chastity ; 
and when woman, together with these four 
distinctively feminine virtues, learns that true 
womanliness requires also, for its symmetry 
and completion, the so-called masculine traits 


of courage, self-reliance, integrity and truth. 


























A FEW FACTS. 

The great peril which is threatening us from 
Albany in the form of a bill to license prosti- 
tution lowers al§o over Cincinnati. The local 
papers are printing arguments for and against 
the measure, and the avowed friends of this 
legalized shame donot seem to be discour- 
aged by the fact that similar ‘enactments have 
proved abortive in St. Louis. The clergy of 
the city have drawn up a protest against the 
infamy. More earnest opponents of the enact- 
ment age giving their indignation vent through 
the newspapers than here, where scarcely a 
voice has been raised to protest against this 
threatened legislative crime. 

In answer to the argument that the social 
evil is a necessity which ought to be legalized 
and accepted, rather than ignored and de- 
nounced, one writer brings forward a convinc- 
ing argument,which is, that in country places, 
and the great agricultural districts of the 
West, the vice is almost unknown. This fact 
certainly knocks the pretense of necessity on 
the head. As the peculiar evil is the mon- 
strous growth of great cities, and indicative 
of frightful mora] disease, there is good reason 
to hope that one day means for rooting it out 
may be discovered. 

It would not be an impossible or very diffi- 
cult matter to oblige the male habitues of the 
haunts of sin to each pay a license fee into the 
city treasury, and to submit to medical exami- 
nations exactly similar to those proposed for 
their wretched victims ; and the indignant 
opponents of the measure would thus lose part 
of their vantage ground. The cry for equal 
and impartial punishments would be hushed. 
Let the two-edged sword of justice cut both 
ways, and something perhaps could be done 
towards checking the advance of the evil. 
But no right-minded woman can contemplate 
without horror and loathing a fhovement 
which brands her sister woman with a brand 
burned into the very soul, that man may sip 
with impunity. 

A late number of the Shield, the organ of 
the leading opponents to the Contagions Dis- 
eases Acts in England, contains the most 
unequivocal proof of the fact that legislation 
increases and spreads the crime. Of the num- 
ber sent by order of the medical examiners to 
the Devonport Hospital in 1868,when the acts 
were almost inoperative, forty-eight per cent. 
returned to their old pursuits. From 1865 to 
1869 the number sent increased from 202 to 
1,482, and the number of those who went back 
to their evil courses rose to 97 per cent. 

These figures tell the whole story. Under 
the operation of the Acts vice is rapidly on the 
increase’ in England, and we might expect 
similar results, should modified measures be 
aeted on’here. Let us take warning while yet 
there is time. 

The infection of the acts has spread through 
the colonies. A writer for the paper above 


“mentioned, from the Cape of Good Hope, cites 


the case of two women who were arrested and 
dragged before a magistrate on a false charge, 
This shameful outrage can be inflicted where- 
‘ver the Acts arein operation. Who is to 
answer for the purity, principle and honor 
of the men engaged in executing the law 
Malice and evil passions have an almost un 
limited field of operation. A woman seized 
under whatever pretext is obliged to prove 
her virtue before being set free. Most hear 


rending stories are told of destitute English 





women in garrison towns, who have'no other 
time but the evening in which to buy food, 
and who yet are afraid to stir abroad for fear 
of feeling the clutch of an officer’s hand upon 
them, The persons of English women are not 
protected. ° 

Some of the most revolting features of the 
English system have not been incorporated in 
the Albany bill. It isnot proposed to seize 
women upon the street and hand them over to 
brutal policemen, but doubtless, abuses of an 
aggravated kind in the administration of the 
law would creep in; and the gross evils of the 
principle are the same in both countries. 

During the past year the names of six hun- 
dred thousand petitioners bave been sent to 
the British Parliament, begging that the acts 
be repealed. Immense mass meetings have 
been held in various parts of the country, 
and eloquent speeches have been made by 
some of the most eminent men and women of 
the land. Are the women of this State to sit 
supinely by without turning a hand or raising 
a voice of protest, while this great wickedness 
is done in their sight? God forbid. 





CAN WE WAIT? 

In a lecture recently delivered by Mrs. Mary 

A. Livermore, the following remarks occur : * 

‘* In the thirteen original States women could vote, if 
they wished to, until after the revolutionary war, and in 
New Jersey they did vote until the law was repealed. 
The best lawyers of that State say that if the question 
were carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States a decision would have to be rendered favorable 
to the right of suffrage. But we do not wish to. settle 
the matter by a shortcut. We prefer to educate men 
and women up to the standard, so that they will under- 
stand fully their duties and rights. Some able men 
say the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments already 
give sufffage. We do not care for that. We can wait.” 

We, on the contrary, are not eidowed with 
the spirit of patience and long-suffering which 
the above words seem to imply. If the wo- 
men of New Jersey are wrongfully defrauded 
of their right to vote, and could be reinstated 
in their right by a legal process, instead of 
showing superior virtue by supine submission 
to wrong, we believe their course is deserving 
of censure so long as they refrain from con- 
testing a matter of so much importance. 

It is not a question of taking a ‘* short cut, 
or “ climbing upinto the sheep-fold some other 
way.” The man who has his property stolen 
from him can seize it wherever he finds it. 
Women maintain that they are defrauded of 
the right to vote. Have they, too, not a right 
to take what is their own wherever they can 
lawfully get it? We believe devoutly that, 
they have. If the framers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments “ builded better 
than they knew,” why should we forbear from 
going in at the door they have left ajar, so long 
as we have the clearest right to enter. 

There is a fallacy in the idea that women 
can be educated up to a sense of their political 
responsibilities, and better fitted to wield the 
power of the ballot until votes are actually put 


into their hands. It is impossible to make a | tense. 


disfranchised class actively interested in that 
wherein they have no part nor lot. The dis- 
franchised males of despotically governed 
countries are not much better informed on po 


litical topics than the females. We believe aid 


the ballot to be the greatest of all educational 
agencies: Conventions, andspeeches, and end. 
less agitation cannot do one tithe in this direc- 





tion which*would be.accomplished by actual 
participation in a single election. 

The majority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee was adversé to Mrs. Woodhull’s 
Memorial, as everybody expected it would be. 
But the matter is by no means ended, , Many 
able minds, both in Congress and out, are not 
prepared to say that the question could be 
decided against us were it carried into courts 
of law. If women, by strenuous effort can 
gather. the fruit of past enactments, making 
the existing machinery of government answer 
to their needs, without inventing new, we be- 
lieve it would be worse than useless to wait. 





THE INDIFFERENT MILLION. 


The Rev. Mr. Frothingham, in a recent ser- 
mon, met the argument that the mass of wo- 
men are uninterested in, if not- hostile to the 
woman cause, by proving that in this age 
neither individuals nor classes have any right 
to remain supine and torpid as to that which 
effects their own interests, or the interests of 
others. People have no business to go to 
sleep under the existing state of things, to 
shut th eir eyes as to the conditions by which 
they are surrounded, to rest indifferent as to 
what is granted them, or what withheld. 
Modern life and thought demand that there 
shall be growth, inquiry, aspiration—unrest, 
if you will, but never a dumb and stupid ac- 
quiesence in what is, because it is difficult or 
disagreeable to move in the direction of a 
change for the better. Modern existence is 
ont a dream in the land of the Lotos-eaters. 


** Where it seemed always afternoon,” 

it is an eager, never ending quest for something 
better, something to feed upon, something 
wherewith to grow. Every note in the scale 
of existence should, when struck, give out 
clear music, every point of the mind should 
be thoroughly alive and wide awake, looking 
out into the bright daylight .instead of nod- 
ding and dozing in a semi-twilight slumber. 

How much of the indifference of the mass 
of the sex to this reform springs from in- 
pep a dissent after therough investigation 
of the ground on which it is urged, ana how 
much from apathy? How much of it is based 
on any definite knowledge, and supported by 
a strong chain of argument? Our opponents 
always break down just at the really impor- 
tant point. Hamlet is left out of the opposi- 
tion play. Not a single well compacted and 
forcible statement against woman sufirage 
has ever been ge, > forward, because none 
can be produced. here the reasoning fails 
he rope-is spliced with sentiment. It will 
ruin woman’s refinement and delicacy to go to 
the polls; it will besmirch her hand to touch 
a vote, the domestic virtues will be destroyed 
the moment her a widen to take in 

beyond the home. 

These are the shallow, sentimental objec- 
tions that the indifferent million catch up and 
repeat over. It is said that women are Beart- 
less and unfeeling beyond the range of their 
personal affections. ‘hey do not comprehend 
the abstract, The thought of thousands 
edited we Py op =, tes e-field is not so 

evous em as the hurt finger of one of 
their darlings. 

The mass of women ought to live more in- 

ly the whole range of woman’s 
nature. Theil affections ought to widen and 
broaden. we seed stands in our way. We 
know when it gets off the track, and the de- 
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' THE WAR OF SEXES. ~ 
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|| the reverence and gratitude of the thoughtful 


0 }cof the’sex everywhere.” ‘Those Who may not 


The newspapers are constantly’ telling us | #eree with, or'feel ‘the force of all their con- 
that the advocates of ‘womin’s rights berate | Clusions, will appreciate the high compliment 
and scold men, calling them tytants; brutes, which men of eminent character and genius 
and oppressers, while they class ull ‘women as | tiave paid to the ability and worth of woman's 


slaves. 


nature. Names like those of John Stuart 


If it is true that some of our leaders have | Mill, Wendell Phillips, and George William 


assumed a denunciatory tone towards men, 
the fact can easily be accounted for by the 
brutal manner our reform was at first re- 
ceived—the howls and hisses, the scorn and 


reviling, and personal abuse which it met at 


its birth. Those who understood it the least 
denounced it the loudest. "The brave women 
who declared themselves coriverts to this new 


Curtis, will be carved upon a kind of sacred 
Rosary for those who are yet to enter into the 
| full fruition of this cause. , 
The woman question has almost out grown 
the phase of ridicule and detraction. Any one 
will realize-this whose attention is called to 
the-‘tespectful manner it is treated by a 
majority of the newspapers of the land. One 


and strange doctrine became socia] N es of the most hopeful signs of the times ‘ts 


by so doing. ‘They ‘werd drigoon 

merciless and unrelenting spirit of acl 
which would have crushed them outright had 
not something reared itself in their natures to 
combat and struggle with, and defy all that 
could be brought against it. Woman’s per- 
sistency and divine faith in u great principle 
shine out of the woman question with undim- 
med splendor. If we could know, we who 
have fallen upon later and less troublous 
times the martyrdom Abby Kelly Foster, and 
those earlier advocates of the cause endured, 


our hearts would be smitten with a sense of’ 


that unfaltering devotion, that amid malig- 


eee of special pleading which is 
being done for us by the unsolicited male ad- 
vocates of the press. It is therefore high time 
to declare a truce between the sexes, and to 
‘endeavor to get upon some common ground of 
amity. 

| "Men have been frighteried by bugbears, but 
| they are gradually waking up to the fact that 
these were the ‘creations of their own brain. 
Woman’s-righteprinciples-are so widely dis- 
seminated now, that:,believers or partial 
believers are found in innumerable house- 
holds, . The.fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
sons of these. women do not discover that 


’ d hts th ht} they are changed by their opinions, into some- 
nancy, scorn, and reviling, fig e good fig’ 


and keeps the faith. 
Men in the mass gave'no hospitality to the 
new views. They fought them tooth and 


thing: abominable, Women have 
voted in England and in Wyoming, and yet 
the social system has not fallen into chaos, 


nail, and women responded with bitterness | #8 hundreds of men declared it would the mo- 


anda sense’of their own injuries and wrongs. 
No reform battle has ever yet been carried 
on, through its earlier stages, with Kid gloves.. 
Hard blows have always been given and re-. 
turned. Heads have ached, hearts have bled, 
lives have been marred and scarred in the con- 
flict. 


No woman who has given all her adult’ 


years to this cause, in moments when the deep- 
est convictions of the soul speak, will, we be- 
lieve, deny that the strife and fray have 
crushed some of the buds and blossoms; and 
tender foliage of her -existance—have ‘torn 
away some delicate sensibilities, have spoiled 
some chances of womanly happiness. She 
has not worked to secure the promised good 
for herself. She has been in harness all her 
days, that the burdens of life may be lightened 
for her sisters to come, that woman's lot in 
the next generation may not be quite so sad, 
quite so circumscribed and ‘hopeless’ as it now 


»ment females. meddled with. politics. These 
facts are going to tell more for the cause, than 
the most logical and best compacted argu- 
ments, The thing has been tried and has not 
failed. It has actually borne the test of experi- 
ment; ‘find as soon as our privileges are ex- 
tended it will be proved beyond the possibility 
of.a doubt that women are going to be none 
the less women for exercising the right of 
suffrage or other rights justly theirs: When 
this is settled beyond peradventure the old 
animosity to the cause must die out of the 
minds of en in e degree, although that part 
of it which springs from the love of power 
over. woman's lives and: opinions will die 
harder. : 
. It is only when man and woman declare a 
permanent and lasting peace that the best 
fruits.of this reform will: be reaped. The 
first effects of any new movement.are always 
destructive. Old rubbish must be got rid of, 


is. ‘The divine principle of self-sacrifice has | ™08*-grown ‘wrongs must-be pulled down. 


inspired her; and-no matier, how 


figure she may cut in a caricature, in ty 


a | The second or third decade sees the new crop 


waving upon the. cleared soil, and is blessed | paq 


she shines with moral grandeur that sur-| With results. 


rounds no other type ef woman in the present 


day. 


‘We believe that we are now entering upon 
this beautiful, constructive period of our re- 


Into whatever rancor of speech individual | form, when men and women shall come into 


women may have been goaded by opposition truer relations than they have ever maintained | 
and detraction, we believe that soberly they heretofore: The passionate, intemperate 
are all ready to repudiate the idea that the | W7itings of men on these sibjects, for the last 
woman cause really puts: women into any | *Wenty. years, show how little they have 
antagonism with the other sex. ‘They know heretofore really known of the nature of wo- 


that it has a broad, human significance which | 


man. They are now beginning to acquaint 


includes men as well as women, and knits the | themselves with her as a being of thought and 


intelligence, as well as a creature moulded | 
whole race closer, soncineatistiat hath bes rie 8 atihiannand tal x 


and mutual un 


them for the future. ve cgi thar ihe place of conscience. The: largest benefits of 
men who separated themsel ses early, to: take the new era will be a better understanding | 
their places in the ranks beside the | between men and: women. ‘The mind of wo- 
aera ua ae orien 


4 man.bas worn gyvés for many -geperations. 











Her slavery has been to 4 large extent mental. 
She has been obliged to let her reason rust in 
the scabbard, and men jeer and ridicule and 
hold up her failures to scorn while she is 
striving to make it effective for use. The 
amount of heroism which women are now dis- 
playing in their efforts to be something more, 
is toamind unbiased, full of beautiful and 
touching interest. Men are beginning to see 
it in its true light, and to understand that it is 
not alla love of notoriety and conspicuous- 
ness, and display of foolish idle vanity, Though 
it may have its vulnerable side, that low journ- 

alists can mercilessly attack, it also has its 
side of moral grandeur, of beneficience, of 
faithin the growth of human goodness. It 
grapples aed itself along side of eternal 
truths, and rests on the worth of the soul. 

Male civilization has broken down signally 
in so many ways, we believe men will ere 
long accept the aid of women in solving some 
of the hardest social and political problems of 
the time. Pauperism, education, the social . 
evil, prison reform, health questions, and 
questions of labor, ajl need the light and 
knowledge that woman can bring to bear, in 
making the moral and physical world a little 
cleaner. 

We do not believe in the speedy coming of 
the millennium by means of woman suffrage 
or any other agency; but these things will 
help along. The mills of God grind slow, 
but they do grind nevertheless, ceaselessly, 
day and night, year in and year out; and eyil, 
and wrong, oppression and unrighteousness, 
shall be made smaller in their hoppers than 
the dust that is scattered upon the wind. j 

IS MODESTY IN DANGER? 

The Zribune moans cver.the “ short sighted- 
ness of the advanced female.” to the interests 
of her own cause, as illustrated by the peti- 
tion, recently offered to our State Legislature, 
for the appointment of girl pages between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. 

We noticed that such a proposition had been 
made, but were not aware “that the “ad- 
vanced female” (the genius of the 7*i- 
bune was never more worthily employed than 
in coining this term), had anything to do with 
it, and we do not now believe that it can be 
saddled upon. woman’s rights women. 

From .the Tribune's own admissions our 
rulers at Albany, are not of the stamp to im- 
prove the manners or morals of young girls. 
We are quite willing to concede all that it im- 
plies concerning the dubiousness of such con- 
tacts. It isa pity our male legislators are so 

bad, according to the Tridune’s own showing. 
We fear they will neyer improve until wo- 
men. reform politics, and shame. them into 
better behavior. 

, Even then, it is not probable that sensible 





























to. the man’s place and privileges. 

h-poohs the ordinary restrictions of decency, 
cate peaae of the Albany pages. By just such 
purblind fatuity the seven lady candidates at the Edin- | 
burgh Medical School last month lost the chance which 
they undoubtedly had earned and deserved. There 
was no objection to their receiving separate clinical 
lectures, but mixed clinics they'would insist upon, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the professors and five 
hundred male students.” 

We would call the attention of the Tribune 
to the testimony of Mrs. Jex Blake given .in 
regard to.the.characters..of some of those 
very doctors and professors of the Edinburgh 
University. Does not the modesty of women. 
patients attended by such male practitioners 
suffer quite as much as the modesty of female 
students in the pursuit of scientific knowledge ? 


If sex is to be carried into science—if the pre- | M. 


servation of female modesty. is the great 
desideratum, the sooner men are, banished 


from the sick beds of women.and their places’ 


taken by thoroughly, qualified. lady doctors 
the better. Why does not the Zribume spend 
some of its powder in rebuking those men} un- 
worthy of holding high positions?, The pro- 
fessor of mature years, and acknowledged 
standing, who would deliberately insult a wo- 
man in. the pursuit of ‘scientific. studies is 
certainly very base and despicable... We do 
not expect as much of low-minded. youths. 
Their vulgar brutality wears an jentirely dif- 
ferent aspect. 

We would ask whether there is any more 
immodesty manifested by a woman in attend- 
ing “ mixed clinics,” solely with a profession- 
al object, and demeaning herself always pro- 
perly, than their is in a young ‘girl going 
into a mixed company indecently dressed, or 
the same young girl accompanying a young 
man to witness the exhibition of the Black 
Crook, or the performances of opera bouffe? 
These are among the great, demoralizing, im- 
modest agencies of the day, but the Ziribune 
has not one word to say in depreciation of 
their effects on young women. 

It is innate modesty of mind, thought, ard 
act which progressive women wish. to secure, 
not the tawdry article that is covered by a 
garb of conventional, conformity... A pure 
high-minded woman can be trusted to the guar- 
dianship of her own innate sense of propriety. 
This is the only real standard. Insome parts 
of the East, at this day, it is considered as im- 
modest fora woman to appear in the street 
unveiled, as it is here for her to attend mixed 
clinics. No one is so evil minded as to call'a 
woman nurse immodest, because her motive 
the alleviation of human suffering prompts 
her to engage in work otherwise. revolting. 
The same motive actuates the female medical 
student. Is there,any difference between the 
woman who during an operation hands the 
lint and bandages, and the woman who stands 
by gleaning knowledge for future use? We 
believe only the narrowest prejudice can an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

We are glad to learn, on the Zribune’s au- 
thority, that the “ better class of men, with all 
their political and social rights, have never 
found it necessary to give up. their, modesty.” 
If this be true and we do not care to dispute 
it, as it is generally conceded that women 

- “have, by nature,a great deal more modesty 
than men, not even those most ready to take’ 


fire at an imaginary danger, need apprehend _ Out Mi 
that when their political and social rights have Hon of 


the * crown and ornament of: 


granted 
the sex.” will be-in the slightest jeopardy. 


Ss 
of which she. mnst rid herself |, 
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What are our Boston friends thinking of to 
‘laud Governor Claflin as the first American 
Governor who espoused woman suffrage, Has 


Mr, Higginson forgotten.or did he never know 


that in 1869,two years: ago, Gov: Harvey; of | 
Kansas, gave his y wiellonat sanction by 
the movement, and that one year ago 
McCook, of Colorado, uttered brave w 
the same effect ? ; 
We do not for an instant believe that, the 
excellent Governor, of, Massachusetts wishes 
to take credit which does not, belong to: him. 
For the benefit of ‘those: who have not 
studied the whole history of the cause, we 
give the following extracts from Goy. Harvey's 
essage : 


i 


“IT have long been impressed with the. belief, that 


enffrage should be regulated by uniform. laws, on and idleness, are full of noble impulses. The 


by the National Legislature, that oligarchical 
tions may be restrained from using unreasonable, pre- 
judices existingin some of the States to prevent he 
enfranchisement of worthy and loyal citizens. Im- 
pelled by this view of the subject, I recommend that 
you memorialize Congress. to submit to the State 
Legislatures, for ratification, an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, authorizing Con- 
gress to prescribe uniform rules for the be arya pts of |. 
voters throughout the United States. I believe, this 


to be the only wayin which’ ‘the first clause of the} 


second section of Articlefourth of the Constitution of 
the United States can be made properly: effective. 
When this is accomplished, and compromising exped: 
ents no longer accord political rights to favored classes 
of citizens, and deny them to others equally entitled 
to them, then may we hope for peace and prosperity. 
The question of equal human ‘rights will overshadow 
all others, while it remains a question, and rightly| too, 
for personal freedom and equal and exact justice for 
all ‘are ifdispensible to the highest development. 
Therefore let all'your action be In the interest “en 
dividual liberty and the vindication of the equal 

of all mankind, using the term in its,most 

sive sense, Class legislation is are and essentially 
unjust; its tendency is to degrade both classes, the 
governing and governed ; it i also dangeyous and ex- 
travagant. 

The ‘tendency of this age is towards 9 civil polity 
wherein political rights will not baaffected by social or 
ethnological distinctions, and from the moral] nature of 
mankind and the experience ‘of States, we may infer 
that restrictions, merely arbitrary and conventional, 
like those based upon color and sex, cannot last. mach 
longer than they are desired, and cannot be rembved 
much sooner than they should be. This consideration 
should give patience to the reformer and resignation to 
the conservative. 

Let us have a true republic—s .‘“‘ government of the, 
people, by the people, for the people,” and we shall 
hear no more the oligarchical cry of croaking conserva- 
tism calling fora “white man's government”— 
ing by this, and like slogaws of class and caste to the 
lowest and meanest principles of human nature, danger- 
ous alike to real republicanism and true 
Expediency, that great pretext for the infringement of 
human rights no longer justifies us in the retention of 
& monopoly of political eoner in our own favored class 
of ‘white male citizens.’ ” 





ES 
HOME MISSIONS. 


The communication of “ M.,” which’ we 
publish in this week’s RryoLvrion, contains 
& most valuable suggestion. Our churches 
could do nothing better than to sorts oRPPB: t 
one or more members of a large and pow 
committee, well supplied with funds, for, the 

purpose of rescuing young girls—many 0 of |. 
whom have been entrapped by the artifices of | of 
hags and beliames who make a commerce of | I 
children’s virtue — before they, plunge pe 


a ggod work ; rg yo pais Ang 
Senet Hour, 
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sectarian fe and unite in a scheme of 
this kind forthe galyation of the souls and 


bodies of these children, we believe we 
should, speedily, see the spirit. of Christ made 
manifest. 


A well organized effort, pains being taken 
to, trace. out and. authenticate a few.cases of 


| children kidnapped or enticed away for vile 


‘purposes, would, we doubt not, be effectual in 
bringing some of the wicked women, keepers 
of these dens, to justice. 

The wisest and most experienced women of 
mature years would be required to act as yisi- 
tors, but we. sincerely believe that the young 
,women, to, whom our. cotrespondent more 
directly appeals, would not be backward in 
lending their aid to this good work....Many of 
our girls, underneath their seeming frivolity 


Sanitary Fair stands as a beautiful example of 
what they can accomplish when, their sympa- 
Ahies and energies are fully roused. Many of 
them would be glad to find their hands filled 
with réal’ work. Industrial homes ‘fot such 
children could. be, established by these means, 

and thus the brothel be cheated of its victims. 

There are those who tell us. that:.fallen 
;Wwomen;.can, never be thoroughly reformed. 
We do not believe it; but all who might feel 


ped that their efforts were thrown away, while 


working for. this, class, surely would.,expe- 
rience no scruples. in giving their heartiest 
sympathy and aid: for the rescue of. fallen 
children. Let.us work upon the elements that 
make fallen women, and. try. to reach one of 
the.sources of the.terrible evils of our social 
state... The ulcer upon the surface has. long 


- | been poulticed, but the virus that. makes the 


ulcer has never yet been: reached. 

Would to God that this.seed of suggestion 
might fall into seme heart inspired to work 
for these perishing little ones. 


[ae 
LADY NURSES AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Dr. Marion Sims, one of the most distin- 
guished American surgeons of the day, and 
Surgeon-in-Chief of the Anglo-American am- 
bulance at Sedan, has recently addressed to 
Col. Loyd Lindsay a most interesting letter 
Containing an account of the doings of that 
ambulance at Sedan, which has been published 
in one of the medical journals. After de- 
scribing the trouble and annoyance caused by 


. | the various sets of infirmiers—or male hospital 


attendants—with which he and the other 
‘members of the staff were provided, he states 
that, “in the midst of this perplexity about 


'| nursing,” he heard that there were some Eng- 


Tish ladies “diligently, attending sixteen 
_} wounded at Douchery ”—about three 
,|'miles- off—“ while he had more than four 
hundred ‘in the greatest need of their kind 
care” He secured the services of six of these 
ladies ; and, at about the same time, four Sis- 


| ters of Charity from the town volunteered 
‘their help.'’ From the’ moment that women 

were introduced as — the whole aspect of 
eo Yay ae one a 











WOMAN'S ENFRANCHISEMENT AND HOW TO 
SECURE IT. 


BY J. W. GREGORY. 


The usual and customary way to get some- 
‘thing unusual from the existing government, 
of course, is to petition for it. This has been 
done until the petitioners to Congress are tired 
of waiting, and 55 for, to 115 against, has just 
been tried as a test vote on giving the right of 
women to vote on local questions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The refusal of a paltry 
instalm ent of justice like the above, is calcu- 
lated to stimulate the friends of this cause to 
new and redoubled efforts, and the Woman's 
Convention Committee of women now in 
Washington, have taken their stand, not fora 
Congressional Law, but for an amendment to 
the United States Constitution as follows : 

TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE UNITED 8TATES: 

The undersigned men and women of the United 
Stases ask for the prompt passage by your Honorable 
bodies of a Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
to be submitted to the Legislatures of the several 
States for ratification, which shall secure to all citizens 
the right of suffrage, without distinction of sex. 

To formally aid those in power “to keep 
who can,” a petition has been presented to Con- 
gress against granting female suffrage, said to 
besigned by three hundred ladies. If the com- 
mittee on women’s suffrage, above referred to, 
will analyze the names of this petition they will 
probably ascertain that most of them, like the 
figure head (Mrs. Gen’] Sherman), are directly 
interested in salaries and offices, as they are, 
and are thereby prompted to oppose “ Wo- 
man’s Suffrage.” That the petitioners had a 
perfect right to request the ballot to be with- 
held frem them no one will doubt; but to ask 
that those “ inalienable rights,” as expressed 
in the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, should continue to be withheld (unjustly,) 
from others, is an unwarrantable assumption 
(even for office-holders wives,) that might 
have, in all modesty, been omitted. 


Next, we have a direct appeal to Congress 
to have the Sixteenth Amendment embodied 
in thé Constitution of the United States, 
namely, “ To secure to all citizens the right of 
suffrage, without distinction of sex.” This 
seems at once so just and simple, that it would 
appear tobe all that is reasonably needed ; 
indeed, a perfect equality with the men. 

But the means and power to effect this con- 
stitutional amendment will also give to men 
and women, the referendum, as advo- 
cated by the new Democracy—the meaning of 
this (to many) strange word is this: that what- 
ever laws are drawn up by those of our repre- 
sentatives and senators in Congress, Assem- 
bly, or Local Legislatures shall, before they 
take effect, or really become a laws be submit- 
ted to the direct endorsement, or acquiesence 
of all the citizens, to be adopted or rejected, by 
the sovereignty of the whole people. 

It will at once be seen that with this direct 
sovereign power over the legal enactments of 
the Nation, State, and City Legislatures, no 
unjust laws could be passed in defiance of the 
public will ang intelligence, no matter how 
ignorant or vicious some of the parties elected 
might be. Jefferson apostrophized that “ the 
people (masses) are incorruptible;” which sim- 
ply means that, however susceptible of bribery 
or debauchery, an official may be the good, 
_ common sense and integrity of the people at | and 
large are not so liable ; indeed, it is simply im- 


- 


: 





possible, and those who doubt that “ the vir- 
tues of society cannot take care of its vices, 
are not themselves the most safe to be trusted.” 
The following is from the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of the “‘ New Democracy :” 

For nearly a century at least, in the several Cantons 
of Switzerland, it has been the custom to submit all 
local laws of minor importance to the public, for their 
approval or rejection ; and the people are so well satis- 
fied with the working of this system, that so recently 
as the 18th of April last, four of the Cantons, namely, 
Zurich, Thurgan, Lucerne and St. Gall, adopted new 
Cantonal Constitutions, wherein it is provided, that 
twice a year, and oftener, if necessary, the whole body 
of the people is to be convoked to approve or annul 
any fundamental changes in the constitution, and all 
Laws or Concordats agreed upon by the Grand Council. 
Thirty days before each General Assembly, every citi- 
zen is to be furnished with a copy of all the laws to be 
voted, the people are to vote aye or nay, and the abso- 
lute majority to decide.| If, then, the ‘‘ Rergrenpvm,’, 
as this system of Legislation is termed, works 80 
well in Republican Switzerland, why 1s not it equally 


practicable in Democratic America? Let it be tried. ‘ 


Perhaps the true solution of the labor problem may 
therein be found. It is possible thata poor man’s dal- 
lot might thereby be made more than an equivalent for 
a rich man's dolar, and that isall itis necessary should 
be done to emancipate labor from the thraldom of cap- 
ital. 


It may be noted here that the facilities fur- 
nished by the telegraph to have the fiat of the 
whole people on any law sent to the seat of 
government, renders its practicability so easy 
that all objection on that score is removed, and 
thus the rights as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence are never alienated from the 
individual. : 

The Home Journal recommends the Wo- 
man’s World Congress to framea “simple, 
well-considered model of the governmental 
machinery” which shall abolish war. 

I repeat that on a final vote of every wo- 
man and man in the nation, on the question 
of peace or war, to even suppose it possible 
hat the choice would be war is to assume we 
are only a mob of savages and barbarians ; 
hence, the pugnacious or belligerent character 
of a ture could ouly recommend, not 
declare war, any more than they can change 
the Constitution of the United States, without 
its reference to the male citizens for ratifica- 
tion. 


Doing better then they know, even the coal 
miners of Pennsylvania, a very strong organi- 
zation,have caught up and put the Referendum 
in practice; for the Grand Council of the 


. Workingmen’s Benevolent Association of the 


Anthracite Coal Miners has ordered a general 
suspension of mining, to begin on the 10th of 
January. This order is not valid until it re- 
ceives a majority of the votes of the mem- 
bers. This infallible check on Representatives 
is the best sign in Pennsylvania politics. 

In a work published in France, some forty 
years ago, entitled, “ Bafeuf's Conspiracy for 
Equality,” the importance of the Referendum 
was thoroughly discussed and shown; and to 
my utter astonishment this great Republic has 
allowed this purest, noblest, and safest feature 
of law-making, with the continued disfran- 
chisement of half of its citizens, to pass un- 
noticed and uncorrected. Let us demand the 
Referendum, for that entirely and effectually 
removes the disfranchisement of woman, and 
prevents corrupt or vena! legislation ; prevents 
the power of Legislative Rings, and holds the 
law-makers to strict accountability. It will 
thus be seen that permanent peace, women’s 
ee erlihattias’ universal suffrage, 

ee mae tics Me cama 
de vpaiaan oe di Referendum. 





APPEAL FOR FRIENDLESS GIRLS. 


CumLpren’s Arp Soctery, 
m0 East ath Bt., New York. } 


To the Bditor of The Revolution : 

Your readers must have often heard how 
sad and painful the condition is of the home- 
less girls of the city, but no one not personally 
engaged in the labors of charity in New York, 
can have an idea how great their sufferings 
and temptations are. We have for nearly 
nine years been carrying on, in the Children’s 
Aid Society, a lodging house for this most un- 
fortunate class. There they are taught good 
habits, cleanliness, something of housekeeping 
and industrial work, and are then forwarded 
as servants to places and homes. During the 
past year, we have added to our branches 
taught, work on the sewing machine, and in 
twelve months we have sent out some 1200 
young girls, who had been without occupa- 
tion, as good operators and able to earn from 
$4.00 to $12.00 per week. We have in addi- 
tion during the past year sheltered, and fed, 
and instructed 1,241 homeless girls in the in- 
stitution. 

During the past eight and a half years 9,036 
girls have here found a temporary home; 1,917 
have gone to situations; 516 have been re- 
turned to friends ; 242 have been sent West; 
and 18,426 garments have been cut and made, 
104,678 lodgings have been furnished, and 
293,878 meals provided. It is not an easy 
matter for these dry figures to convey the 
various misfortunes which have driven so 
many girls to seek for a shelter and lodgings. 
In the station house, in cellar, in attics, on the 
curb-stone, in the alleys, many of these girls 
have slept and would again sleep, had not our- 
dours been open to receive them. 

Our present house is insufficient for our 
wants, and our lease expires on the first of 
May, 1871. We desire, on behalf of the Chil- 
drens’ Aid Society, to purchase a building 
which shall be a Shelter and Training School 
and place of industrial and moral instruction 
for years to come for the houseless young girls 
of New York. Such a hoyse can be pur- 
chased in a suitable quarter for $25,000, and 
once purchased, the charity will continue on, 
with small expense, as a permanent blessing 
to the city, long after the present supporters 
are gone. Will not your readers kindly, in 
consideration of the misfortunes which come 
upon this unfortnnate class, aid us in this 
plan? What would become of our own chil- 
dren or sisters if poverty or accident had left 
them adrift on the waves of a great city in 
their early childhood? We.geek only to found 
a temporary home for homeless little girls in 
New York City. Who will help? 

Yours with respect, C. L. Brace, 
19 East 4th Street. Secretary. 

The subscription list of this admirable char- 
ity is now open and headed by Wm. B. Astor 
with $1,000. John J. Astor and two others | 
have subscribed the same sum; and William 
A. Booth and three others $500. each. 

EEE 

—The Women’s Chrisitan Association of 
Utica announces that it “ aims to improve the 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual con- 
dition—particulary of youhg women who are 
dependendent on their own exertions for sup- 
port. 

—A Virginia girl of 16 has died of homesick- 
ness in a Richmond boarding school. - 
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HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S: « 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS. 


Component Parts—Fluid Extract Rhubarb and 
Fluid Extract Catawba Grape Juice. 
ICE, BILIOUS 


R LIVER COMPLAINTS, JAUND! 
AFFECTIONS 7 OR NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
COsTI PURELY Veer ALS. CON: 
TAINING NO MERCURY , MINERALS OR DELETE- 
RIOUS DRUGS. 





These Pills a the most delightfully Lesey oy 


te nothing mo aon mSte” fa the stOMnach. salen 
cause neither aepees te Hg pains. They 
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of the fines ter ht beg anys! 


ere 
ve 


are com) 
use of such an Pirinseeien of the enti: 


takes place as to appear miraculous to the od en 
cnervesth, whether arising from im or 


r) | 
HENRY T. HELMBOLD'S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COMPOUND 
FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
wi ae grigninne from the Pag Scrofula, 
Sore Mouth, price her Brooenitis, cia endl iiseasés that 
have . ney for years. 


TORES THE PATIENT TO 
HEALTH AND PURITY. PRICE, $1.50 PER 


M 
H. T. HEMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 


Fogo GREAT DIURETIC, 


case of DIABETES in which it has been 
TION OF THE NECK OF THE BLAD- 
AMM 9) THE KID 


, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CALCU- 
VEL, BRICKDUST DEPOSIT, ane MU- 
OR MILKY D. GES. R EN- 
FEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


= EXTRACT BUCHU IS DIURETIC 
AND BLOOD-PURIFYING, AND 18- 
EASE ARIS FROM HABITS OF DISSIPATION, 
EXCEs AND IMPRUDENCES IN. LIFE, 


EN 

IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, ETC., SUPERSED- 
ING COPAIBA IN AFFECTIONS Fok WHICH IT 
IS USED, AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIO 

THESE DISEASES USED IN CONNECTIO: WITH 
HELMBOLD'S ROSE was iH. 


IES. 
MANY AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO 





IN LADIES 
THE EXTRACT BUCHU IS UALED BY ANY 
OTHER Y¥—, R RETEN- 
TION . PAINFULNESS OR SUP- 
PRESSION OF CUSTOMARY EVACUATIONS, UL- 
CERATED 0’ US STATE OF THE q 
US, LEUCORRH' R WHITES, S' Y, AND 
FOR INCIDENT TO THE SEX, 

WHETHER ARISING FROM INDISCRETION OR 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION 
H. T. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU CURES 
DISEASES ARISING FROM 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION, ETC., 
In all their stages, at little little or no change 
in diet, A} jacoaveniense, no cxpomare. It causes 
a frequen’ and gives s rinate, thereby 
aa - | 27 Curing Strict. 


removi 2 enone and fation, 


tures of the Urethra, 

so frequent in 

Poisonous matter. 
CENTS PER 


L 
HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S IMPROVED ROSE WASH 


Grnnet be eeaphien’ ove apa Bate ee 
AFFECTION tt lly csadicntoe PIM 
sc ” 4 INDURATIONS nS aed 
Ra urs ney Weer 

CE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
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Foll and t directions accompany the medicines 
the most responsible reliable 
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T Special: Rotices, 


Your Lirs ts at Staxe.—There is no ques- 
tion about it.4* Whoever neglects a cough or 
cold does so‘at the risk of his or her life. To- 
day it may,.be easily controlled; next week 
the lungs may be full_of tubercles. Think of 
this.|“*Do not wilfully,rush to a consumptive’s 
grave. Remember that a few doses of Hale's 
. | Honey of Horehound and Tar will cure any 
cold or cough, if taken early enough. Re- 
member, also, that there isa crisis when all 
medication is“'too late! too late!” Sold by 
all druggists,at,50 cents and $1. The large 
size being'much‘ the cheapest. 














The mother can rely upon Mrs. Winelow’s 
Soothing Syrup to give rest and health to her 
child. Itnot only relieves the child from pain, 
but regulates*the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and will carry the infant safely 
through the critical period of teething. 


TS hetero art arcane EP 
THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in -Ohurch, State, Society; 
Literature, Art, and Moral Reform. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY IN NEW YORE. 
Price, Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 
Mr. Trvton, having retired from the In- 
DEPENDENT and THE BRooxiyn DatLy 
Unton, will hereafter devote his whole Edi- 
torial labors to THE GoLDEN AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe will please 
send their names, with the money, immedi- 
ately, to 


THEODORE TILTON, 
P. 0. Box 2,848, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Che Revolution. 


PROSPECTUS. 








The Revolution is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

If its name be thought too ungentle to represent the 
sex for whom it speaks, let us explain in what sense 
its purpose is revolutionary. 

A women is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as a man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary asa man; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry children, and at the end of every week her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supporting her, is supported by her; and this legalized 
serfdom we aim to revolutionize. : 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to kcep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children with a good 
edacation, but, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man in the school-district has a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize. 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to tlie vices of men; and this un- 
equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 

A woman loves her country, cherishes its institu- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
herself one of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just suffrage in determining the laws by which 
she is governed, while every vagabond who sleeps in a 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of the state, every limitation 
of wages, every inadequate system of education, every 
tyranny of custom, every equal conventionalism of so- 
ciety, and every other incubus which bears unjustiy 
and injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
hinder her progress;—any and every obstacle which 
prevents her realization of the high ideal to which God 
predestined woman by creating her soul for an immor- 
tal eqnality with man’s;—all this we aim to revolu- 
tionize.; 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman’s voice from woman’s heart. 

Shall it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of Americap Ought 
it not be received as a welcome guest into their homes 
and hearts? 

Let every earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 


One ee EE chahnncescasc anen abe " ® 
Cinbs of Ten or more copies................. 6... 
Re, Ie os sn os ce riteper sie cdiveiies sc cove Sen. 


Remittances should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mail. All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. Postage, twenty cents a year, payable quarterly 
in‘advance, at the subscriber's postoffice. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, at the office of The Revolution. 
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pe in confidence to HENRY T. HELMBOLD, 
Draggie and Chemist, aeGaladd. 
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ARAH E: SOMERBY, 
| MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
Finer Bau. = a0tf (49 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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wontee, Ho. 81 Union Place, cor. of Sixteenth Street 
Brawon Orricz: —~ 
Brooklyn, No. 11 Fulton Street, near Fulton Ferry. 
. All Letters should be addressed to 


THE REVOLUTION ASSOCIATION, 
‘Box 2008, Naw Youx Gur. 











Fashion kills more women aa Seb tien it’ and 


sorrow. Obedience to fashion isa greater 


transgression of the laws of women's nature‘ 
a greater injury to her physical and mental 


constitution, than the hardships of: poverty |. | 


and neglect. The slave woman at her task 


will lives atid grows ‘old, and ‘sees two or thrée'} © 
generations of her mistresses pass Away. The | 


washerwoman, ‘with scarcely a. ray of hope. 
to cheerher in her toils, will live to ses: her 


fashionable’ sisters all extinct. ‘The kitéhen }- 


maid is hearty and strong, when her ‘lady’ 
has to be nursed like a sick baby. It is a. 
sad truth that fashion-pampered women are |. 


almost ‘worthless for all ood “yee rane 


they havé but little force of character, they 
have still less power of moral will, and quite 
as little physical energy. .They live for no 
great ends. They are dolls, formed in the 
hands of milliners and servants{to be fed to 
order. If they rear children, servants and 
nurses do all, save to conceive and give them 


birth. And when reared, what are they? | Board o 


What do they amount to, but weak scions of 

the old stock? Who ever heard of a fash- 

fonable woman’s child exhibiting ‘any virtue 

and power of mind for which it became emi- 

nent? 

and good men and women. ‘Not oné of them 
had a fashionable mother.— Presbyterian. 





ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


I know of nothing in the whole history of 
the human family that shines to me. with a 
fincr radiance of ‘heroism than ‘the ‘story of 


the way Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell sought for'|’ 


her edtcation as'a physician and surgeon, not 
through the bristling lines. of prejudice and. 
proscription merely, but through the unspeak- 

able oppositions of the delicate; shrinking, 
woman nature. But when she‘has fought that 
good fight, this is the result; that while we 
would all have held her back at the start, 
when we see with what a pure and perfect 
modesty she walks on her perilous way and 
shows Us that this study of the architecture of 
the temple of the living Godis.a science into 
which the question of sex: never'comes—how 
once, when sl® is in the class-room,crowded 
with young men, watching a demonstration, 
a note drops on her note-book at the most im- 
portant moment, and lies there until she has 
caught the secret the surgeon is revealing, and 
then is brushed away with her pencil because 
she will not deign to touch it with. her pure 
woman's hand, while the whole multitudé that 


nas Cenepeengg ante ea ae 


applause, and from that moinent every man [°4¢0 
looks upon her with purer eyes than to behold 
evil; then when she enters on, her career and. 
we see how much ‘better she is fitted for a 
great deal that must be done in this noble sci- 
ence of healing because she is a woman—then | tion, 
our opposition changes to the heartiest ap- 


proval. We welcome the new and beautiful |, 


fitness, and the way made easier for the great 
host that follow in her sacted calling. But it 
was hard for her, and it is‘stff hard for all 


her sisterhood. They bring the she delicate, |. 
shrinking organism tothe task;,but what | 24 


comes outof it to all of us is this truth.to be. 

made good, not of medicine alone, batof every~ 

thing the woman undertakes,;5);.000 
ot wet .eoc Bepznt Courza. 


hi 


Read. the blographies ‘of our great'| B4zestion 


A BMSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 
EUROPEAN FANCY GOODS, - 

Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Statuettes, Marble | 

Pedestals, &. 

jou GAS FIXTURE DEPARTMENT is complete, 
with a large and beautiful assortment of 

GILT, GLASS, AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 

with every variety of 

Globes, Porcelain, and Mica Shailes, Shades for 

j Wax Flowers, de. 

No. 223 Fuitron Srreer, 


: near Concord and Court street, cor. of Union. 





,N..B.—Plumbing and Gas Fitting done in 
all its branches. 
jan 19 3m. 


r[HE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


4A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, 
PARENTS, AND EVERYBODY 
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Teacher or Scholar should fati to read the “ Pub- 
lic School Journal.” 
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H=“= INSTITUTE, 


3018 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Special attention paid to the furnishing of 
Wedding Parties and Evening Entertain- 
ments. 


Also all kinds of Plain and Fancy Cakes. 


Tow Cueam axp Ices in Fancy or Plain Forms, with 
the different flavors. 
‘jant9 6m ROBERT Gj ANDERSON. 
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T° THOSE DESIROUS OF INVESTI- 

gating the snbject of SPIRITUALISM, an oppor-. 
tunity is now offered through the mediumship of Mrs, 
J. H. FOSTER, at her residence 156 ELLIOTT PLACE, 
(a few doors from Hanson,) Brooklyn. - 

Having devoted the last sixteen years to the advance- 
ment of the cause, she feels fully able to sustain her 
reputation, so widely known in the East, for reliability 
of communication, and general satisfaction given. 

Mrs. F.’s clairvoyant powers have been fully tested, 
and may be safely relied upon in matters of business, 
etc. Inspirational poetry given; aleo written mes- 
sages from spirit friends. 6 





pus BROOKLYN, UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL WORK x Every Struz.f 
ESTIMATES CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
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and the secaeey. to offer th ooo mel: 
Cirealars and 8 Samples to E.'S. Sede Be 4 


BAe BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
4 Maren Lang. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style, 

Please call, or send your orders. 

C. H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


1% STATE, CORNER OF COURT S8T., 
Broox.rn, 
NABLE ANCES eee in ONS 
qbaicrn. Ley de. 
can commence at ony ts 
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E Lope woore NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 1389.amp 141 Sovta Oxrorp STREET, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 
A GRADED SCHOOL: FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 





Hisemeer Rar Exouien Squouns, except Boow- 


CaListaExtos W ‘Exens Cuanen. 
| FOURTEEN of the FACULTY are engaged th 
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A mother whose heart yearns over her chil- |. 





dren as‘none but mother's heart can, finds) Sl¢ by #l 


herself at middle agea widow, with a family 
of daughters: | 
« During the yeers of infancy they were shel- 
tered in a home, in which all waa cone by 
both parents tot tow around them. 
which éndea: em to each other. Aji that 
was evil, was retell shut out; all that was 
pernicious in books, forbidden toenter. That 
which was “ pure, lovely, and of good report ” 
was cherished ; and as these girls grew up to 
womanhood, they looked upon life with an en- 
thusiasm born of innocence and hope,’ and 
they went forth to meet its allurements with 
eager and-expectant natures. 

In society they met those who flattered and 


admired—men of high mental culture, and of | . 


wide political and social influence, but_ whose 
moral natures were depraved, yet who had the 
skill to conceal, in the presence of these pure 
minded maidens, all traces of the wrecks they 
had become both morally and physically 
through yielding to the lower appetites of 
their natures. 

Eloquently and well did these men talk in 
the presence of the fair girls whose love they 
sought to win, Nota word was breathed to 
them unbecoming t!.e purest minded being. 
How then were these unworldly young wo- 
men to dream of acts which should evoke 
horror and disgust where they?now felt the 
sincerest respect and the most genuine ad- 
miration....They had > neither father nor 
brother fo shield them. Who was to draw 
back for them the curtain which shut out from 
the publie ‘gaze, the gambling hell, and the 
victims of these socalled “ gentlemen?” Who 
should open the doors of apartments’where 
the “ frail ones® of society held receptions 
which these men attended? And who could 
ever disclose to these unsuspecting maidens 
the depths of vice, degeneration and shame 
into which their suitors had fallen, and yet 
who in society were-all “ honorable men.” 

Is it not a sad subject to contemplate, that 
so many of themen‘of our country, have so 
lax an idea of virtue, and that our girls com- 
paratively.innocent should become wives of 
men of this'stamp ? 

A young man who would reply to the 
sedu-tious of the syren, as @ certain youth 
did centuries‘ago, “How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God!” would be 
laughed at ‘bye the young men of this en- 
lightened age called a“ spooney,” and “ green” 
and I fear would be very hard to find at all. 


hearts and homes pure-minded, delicately- 
reared girls, who would turn from them with 
aversion, if she knew all? 

Young girls, be not in too much haste to 
a. Strive to get an inside view cf your 

sv ‘o's moral character before you trust your 
whole future in his hands. Young men, in 
the words of another, I implore you “keep 
yourselves pure for the sake.of the women 
who will one day love you.” , 
_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
— ‘old saw newly set—A mise is good at 
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Jmriches the Blood, the 





Tr THE BABY IS CUTTING TEETH, 


Use that old and well-tried remedy 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which greatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relicves the child from pain- 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the in- 


fant quiet, uatural sleep, gives rest'to the mother, 





Dx Buvo's Vis. Fed, is the infese of atks,} 
erbs, Roots, and Berries, for - ( 
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rand | BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Ir : ‘Having @ direct influence to the parts, give immme 


‘iste, relief. For ‘Bonchitia, Asthma, Catarrh, Con 
‘sumption, and Thioat Diseases, Troches have a sooth 


Pham 
SINGERS AND PUBLIO SPEAKERS 


Will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by s test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the Tydches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 





BP “TROCHES,” 4o called, sold by the ounce, are a 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | POOF imitation, and nothing like BROWN'S BRON- 
For Children. CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fae simile of the Proprietors, 
a el 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | .. ins outside y 
wrapper or box, and private government 
Is pleasant to take. athe ae Some 
ee el 
This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | « socarity to the. purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
Is perfectly safe. taining the genuine Brown's Bronchial Troches. 06 6: 
ae E. W. NICHOLS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP|*~ ° 
Soothes the Child. Nos. 212 anp 914 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP PULTOR STRESS, 
Gives rest to the Child. 
Con. Porsarr.a, BROOKLYN. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP Dealer in . 
Gives rest to the Mother. 
— HOUSE FURNISHING GOODa, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Sold by all Druggtets. SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
REFOREARE TO SETHE FIRE tRONS AND STANDS, FINS TEA TRAYS, 


We are pleased to be able to inform the 


friends and readers of Tar Revo.vrtion that 


we can, during the ensuing year, furnish them 

our own paper, with one or more of the pop- 

ular Le the day, at the following 
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‘Eran ene eeeee 900 

| Aarate oon eat eee VURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILA. 
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She Revolution. 





Wit and Humor. 








—“ Well, Bridget, can you scour tin-ware 
with alacrity?” “No, mum, I always scours 
them with sand.” 

—‘My notion of a wife at forty is,” said 
Jerrold, “ that a man should be able to change 
her like a bank-note—for two twenties.” 

— Rural maidens in Massachusetts are 
distressed at an invention for consuming 
sparks. 

—A young lady went into a music store and 
asked the clerk if he had “ Loving Eyes.” He 
replied, “I’m told so by the girls.” 

—“ Can you tell me what a smile is?” asked 
a gentleman of a little girl. “ Yes, sir; it’s the 
whisper of a laugh.” 

—A coquette is one who first steals your 
heart by her address, and then steels her own 
heart to your addresses. 

—A lady who was not a Shaksperian scholar, 
hearing the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” highly 
praised, inquired how many wives Mr. Wind- 
sor had. 

—“ Well, Mrs. Smith,” said Mrs. Jones, “ if 
I'm anything I’m a Unitarian; what religion 
are you?” “I ain’t quite sartin what they 
calls it, but my old man says he is a vege- 
tarian.” 

—A little girl, busy in making a pair of 
worsted slippers for her father, said to a 
young companion near her, “ You are very 
lucky, you are; your papa has only got one 
leg.” 

—Saxe says that Vermont is famous for four 
staples, “ men,women, maple sugar and horses. 
The first are strong, the last are fleet, the sec- 
ond and third are exceedingly sweet, and all 
uncommonly hard to beat.” 

—A little girl in Ohio, about three years old, 
after being corrected the other day for some- 
thing she had done, said: “ Ma, I wish whip 
ping cost something.” “Why?” replied the 
mother. “Because,” said little pert, “you 
never give me anything that costs some- 
thing.” 

— Never,” says a henpecked man, “ marry 
& woman worth more than thou art. When I 
married my wife I was worth fifty cents, and 
she was worth sixty-two cents; and when any 
difference has occurred between us she throws 
up the odd shilling.” 

— Now, gentlemen,” said Sheridan to his 
guests as the ladies left the room, “let us un 
derstand each other. Are we to drink like 
men o1 like beasts?” Somewhat indignant, 
the guests exclaimed, “ Like men of course.” 
“ Then,” he replied, “ we are goin:s to get jolly 
drunk, for brutes never drink more than they 
want.” 

—An eccentric minister, in a large parish, 
had seventeen couple to marry at once in 
a grand common service at church. In the 
course of the weddings he asked one of the 
men to pledge himself to the wrong woman. 
The man naturally protested, but was told, 
“Hold your tongue! I will marry you all 
now and here; you can sort yourselves going 
home.” 

—A lady was passing along a street the 
other day, when she was met by a young man 
full of bad whisky, who in staggering past 


stepped on her dress. Turning to the lady, he 
remarked apologetically, “ Hoops take up too 
much room.” To which the lady ore | 
replied, ent so much as whisky, sir,” 
passed on. 





OLD No. t FULTON ST,, { iar No 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
REED ORGANS IN 
THE WIDE 
WORLD. 


Recent additions to their 
factory in Boston enable the 
MASON & HAMLIN-ORGAN 
GOMPANY to make two hun- 
dred organs each week, which 
lessens their cost,consequent- 
ly the M. & H. Organs are 
any the in- 


es. 

The demand for these Or- 
gans has exceeded the sup- 
ply, but the Compan pe 
that the larger num’ 
- their customers will be ay 
lied promptly the comin; 
7 lo promp és SLADE, Sule Ag Agents for Long Island, 

tfully announce thelr ability and desire to fur- 












t ‘or the least money. 

Mi ~— neon N & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 
Warerooms, 296 Fulton Street, 

jan. 12 3m Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$5.60 in Gold—A Present 





Of the Steel Engravi rice $5.60 in gold) to sub- 
scribere Sm os oe JLLUSTRA afeD E CELSIOR 
MAG E. The Dlustrations ies are worth 


man ieee ie oom! and the magneine reduced from 

$2.50 to $1.00 a year, is now one of the cheapest in the 
wae Contains Beautiful Stories, Splendid 
Pictures, Interesting Puzzles and Rebuses, 
Cuts of Ladies’ Patterns, News, etc.,etc. We 
will send the Magazine one year, also this splendid 
Steel ingravin on on receigt of the regular subscription 

rice, $1 00 and 8 cents for res Sample copies 
Free. Address the Publisher, C Van Allen, 171 
Broadway, New York. 


PUG eGR Ry 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at 
Home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 

usiness new, light and profitable. Persons of either. 
sex easily earn ome 50c. —) Fad evening, and a pro- 
portional sum 7 devoting hole time to the busi 
ness. Boys an ris earn nearly as much as men, 
That all who see this notice may send their address, 
ond test the business, we make this unparalleled offer : 

To such as are not well satiated, w e will send $1 to 

pay for the trouble of writing ll particulars, a val- 

le sample which will do to commence work on, and 

: oy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 

the largest and best family newspapers published—all 

sent free by mail. er, if you want permanent, 
profitable work, address 


E. C. ALLEN & cd., Aveusta, MAINE. 


HE LAW OF MARRIAGE.—An 
exhaustive cagument 4 favor of the Ms ey 
of woman from the bon of unjust Lpaeeage legisla- 
tion. t A L. James, of rouisiana, M 0. 
For sale by the author at 25c. 











SEWING MAOHINES OF 


all the latest improved styles of new machines, for 
sale and to rent; rent to be applied toward purchasin, 
any machine desired, Old machines taken in art 
payment for new ones; al] makes of machines re 
and improved ; also, particular attention paid to Reach. 
hor h Court wy bowed wl; — Schermer- 

orn ; branc ce ngton st. 
M. HAMILTON. 





FIVE TO TEN DOLLARS PER 
te SF Le 
their own localities, Full and instructi 


sent free by mail. Those in need of permanen t- 
oo work, should ada searete at once. GEORGE Yc 





H. DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS anp 
DR. F. Aree. bp reer 
389 CANAL Svan, 
sep! 26t New York. 





00 PER DAY) to sell 
SHUTTLE 8 G- 


CLARE & OO, 
——— or St. Louis, Mo. _ BeP: 


AGREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA , 


VINEGAR BITTERS. 


Hundreds of Thousands $F i 


Bear testimony to thc.» Wonder- 
ful Curative Effects, 


iWHAT ARE THEY? 


Ofer Ul AUIS [Nj10M0d B SB Zu1308 Jo 4] 1901 IBTTNOEd 03‘ 
‘100, wes |[em Ssvoapesing @13U04) B o1B 420) 


aaateen 0} [18 Pus ‘J9A4TT 94} JO UOTeUIMEgU] J0 aa 


led or single, at the dawn of womanhood or at the turn of life, 


Tonic Bitters have no equal. ¢-~ Send for a circular. 





FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whetherin young or old, 


THEY ARE NOT A VILE 


BEE ANCY DRINK, fi 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Setrite 
and Refase Liquors doctored, spiced andswect" 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” “ Appctiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, madc 
from the Native Roots and Lerbs of California, free 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants, They are tho 
GREAT BLOOD PURIF'TER and A LIF 
GIVING PRINCIPLE a perfect Renovator and 
Invigorator of the System, carrying off all poisonous 
matter and restoring the blood to a healthy condition. 
No person can take these Bitters according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mineral poison or 
other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Bilious, Remittent and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
Biadder, these Bitters have been most success- 
ful. Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated 
Piood,which is generally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, head. 
ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the stomach, and stimulate the tor- 
pid liver and bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efiicacy in cleansing the blood of allimpurities, and 
imparting new life and vigor to the whole system. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tetter, Salt 
Rhuem, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
buncles, Ring- Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short time by the useof these Bitters. One bottle in 
such cases will convince the most incredulous oftheir 
curative effect. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin inPimpges,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tellyouwhen. Keepthe blood 
pure and the health of the system will follow. 

PIN, TAPE andother WORMS, lurkingin the 
system of so many thousands, are effectually destroy- 
edand removed. For full directions, read carefully 
the circular around each bottle, printed in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Spanish. 

J WALKER, Proprietor. ®. 7. «cDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 
and 32 and 84 Commerce Street, New York. 


tw SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERs. 








USAN M. SMITH, M. D., 
248 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Ovrics Hours—From 9 to 11 A.M. 
“—@to5 P.M. of fm 
GENTS WANT 225. A MONTH 
Ch eee M CHINE CO. 


Boer. MAS. or Bt G 
MASS.,, or 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 























